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Sometimes from off Joy’s crowning height 
God grants fair visions to my sight, 

Sweet valleys of supreme delight! 

But when my feet would speed away 

To taste their fruits without delay 

He bars my path and tells me “ Nay!” 

Yet whispers, while the sad surprise 

Still lingers in my downcast eyes, 

“ Come up instead—to Paradise!” 


Montclair, N. J. G. 8. D. 
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FAGOTS FOR SUNDA Y-SCHOOL 
FIRES. 


BY “ WINCHESTER.” 


_ 


ZERO. 


UMERICALLY it represents a 
cipher. Asa meteorological index 
it appears very insignificant in compari- 
son with other figures representing a 
larger amount, and there is such a cool- 
ness existing between the two that Zero 
and the mercury seldom meet upon a so- 
cial plane. 

But oh, the mischief these ciphers may 
do! Just because they are so deceptive 
in appearance, so insignificant in quality 
and quantity, they «re all the more dan- 
gerous tu encounter, and under a combi- 
nation of circumstances may work more 
real harm, bring about more damag- 
ing results, than we might reason- 
ably expect from a plurality of phantoms. 
That is what Zero is called. A phantom, 
a shadow, nought, a nullity, something 
intangible, and yet, like the Egyptian 


darkness, something that may be felt 
and remembered. 

Zero has been at the head of the class 
this winter of 1875, and evidently con- 
siders it an-ice position. The whole 
country has been bound by a frigid zone, 
which will not be readily unclasped. 
Not satisfied with skimming the surface 
of things, or locking the outer gates only, 
the nought-y Nimrod of the North has 
riveted together the mighty doors of 
commerce, united shores that were widely 
sundered, bridged over chasms in one 
night that it was thought impossible to 
span, and wrought mischiefs and disas- 
ters unnumbered in these United States. 

What lessons we have learned from 
the streets! How numerous the illus- 
trations of spiritual truths! How direct 
the sermons preached, yea, driven home, 
by the winter evangelist, our city mis- 
sionary! The cry has been almost uni- 
versal: “The water is frozen! our supply 
is cut off!” The earth is turned to 
stone; dig deep; pile on the fuel; let 
the warm blaze thaw out the frozen 
pipes, so that the precious water may 
have free course into our houses. 

“Blessings brighten as they take their 
flight!” Indeed they do! Shall not we 
who have been deprived of this common 
blessing, lift up our thankful hearts when 
the faucets are turned and we hear the 
incoming rush? And will not spring be 
tenfold more delightful by reason of this 
severe winter? The earth will have its 
glad revival, and waken from its long 
lethargy with increased vitality, as soon 
as the warm rays of the sun have melted 
its frozen heart. 

Does Zero represent your position to- 
ward Christ? You are a cipher in the 
church, occupying a place in the pew, 
but seldom reached by the mercury of 
feeling; cold, formal, and discouraging, 
the atmosphere about you is affected by 
your presence, and the people breathe 
freer when you are away. Better any- 
where than at Zero. If doubt or fear, or 
any concatenation of circumstances, has 
reduced the spiritual temperature, dig 
down with the pick-axe of penitence ; 
put on the fuel of prayer—it is less ex- 
pensive than wood or coal, and has a 
wonderful effect—and thaw out these 
pipes through which the water of life is 
to flow into your thirsty soul. Stand at 
Zero any length of time and you become 
an infidel. Many have tried the danger- 
ous experiment to their eternal misery. 
Can you afford to do the same? 

The sun in the natural heavens can 
never perform such wonders as the Sun 
of Righteousness. The one is governed 
by times and seasons; the other is sub- 
ject to the call of any sinner, The one 








may release the ice-bound craft, set free 
the imprisoned stream, recall the wan- 
dering birds, and revive the fainting 
earth; while the other does this and 
more within the compass of one human 
heart. 

Don’t stay in your cold corner, imagin- 
ing you can keep yourself warm by 
piling on furs and extra clothing. As 
well wrap up the thermometer in order to 
change the temperature of the room. 
The climate is of no account, if within 
you it is perpetual summer, An ice- 
berg yourself, you are in danger of freez- 
ing other people, especially those young 
and tender hearts that lean upon you not 
realizing the danger of propinquity. 
Are you not willing to come into closer 
relations with Christ? To be comforted, 
helped, restored, improved, sanctified, 
thawed out, is to know Christ. He is 
the Unit, the One, that makes every 
cipher valuable and you count as noth- 
ing without him. 

Let there be a general thaw, so that 
every home and every heart will be the 
nucleus of a church, and the spring of 
1875 be made memorable as a revival 
season of all that is pure and peaceable 
and eminently Christ-like! 
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JACOB AND HIS KITTEN; 
OR, A LITTLE BOY'S IDEA ABOUT 
SACRIFICE. 


ITTLE Jacob is just four years old. 

He has a yellow kitten of which he 
is very fond. The other day “Aunt 
Peggy” (the colored cook) caught him 
trying his best to put the kitten on the 
kitchen range. She stopped him, of 
course, and asked him what he was 
doing. “I was trying to sacrifice it,” 
said Jacob. That night, as his mother 
was going to bed, Jacob woke, and his 
mother asked him what made him think 
of doing such a thing as to burn up his 
cat. “ Well,” said he, ‘‘I was lying on 
Mammy’s |Aunt Peggy’s| floor playing 
with my kitten, and I thought to myself, 
I reckon I’d better sacrifice this ’ere !” 
His mother said, “ What did you want 
to sacrifice it for?” Jacob looked very 
pious and solemn and said, “ Well, my 





life was so uncomfortable, I felt like 
going to heaven; and I thought God 
wanted Noah to sacrifice, and if I would 
do so he might take me to heaven and 
keep such good care of me.” The mo- 
ther then explained as well as she could 
about Noah’s sacrifice. Jacob said, “I 
didn’t have any lamb, and I thought my 
kitten would do.” 

In explanation of little Jacob’s con- | 
duct and of his ideas about it, it may be | 
added that his father is in the habit of | 


reading to him portions of the Bible 


story and explaining them. The inci- 
dent here related occurred about two 
months since, in Virginia, 


Feb, 20, 1875. J. 8. H. 
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WOUNDED IN THE HOUSE OF HIS 
FRIENDS. 


BY MARY E, C. WYETH. 


ATELY, in the course of human 
events it became necessary for me 

to keep an appointment at his place of 
business with an old friend and relative, 
from whom the haps and chances of 
hindering circumstance had long sepa- 
rated me. The desk of my friend is in 
the second story of one of the old French 
stone magazines fronting the levee. To 
avoid climbing the stairs, I entered the 
building on Commercial Street, where 
the same story comes out level with the 
street. Groping along with outstretched 
hands and cautious feet through the 
gloomy storeroom, I threaded my way 


‘through dangers manifold, coils of rope, 


heaps of boat-stores, hideous, invisible, 
ancle-breaking trucks, nooses of hoisting 
arrangements, and yawning pitfalls of 
open hatchways, to say nothing of a hor- 
rid cat that glared at me with mocking, 
Mephistophilean eyes from out the darkest 
corner. How cheery, by contrast, be- 
came the counting-room, once reached, 
with its bright, broad outlook of levee 
and river and vast outlying stretch of 
the great American Bottom. The shin- 
ing surface of the Mississippi, spanned by 
the majestic arches of the great bridge, 
the green fields and distant blutis of 
Illinois, as viewed through my friend’s 
counting-room windows, suggested the 
similitude of that other river, and the 
safe and saving love that spans the stream, 
and makes for us a way across the deep 
into the sweet fields beyond the swelling 
flood! And there was comfort and 
strength in the thought. Nothing that oc- 
curred in the interview of the ensuing hour 
tended to cast ashadow overthe bright and 
happy coloring that my being had received 
as I emerged from the darkness of the 
dingy store and caught the first glimpse 
of the glowing panorama of the levee 
front. It was not until the business 
ended, and my friend, according to a good 
old custom of our good old city, took his 
hat and accompanied me to the corner of 


the street that the shadow fell. As we 


lingered, saying to each other those few 
last words that friends long parted, part- 
ing again, may be forever, are loth to 
leave unsaid, my friend, in reply to 
some remark of mine said, sadly, “I 
never go to church, nowadays.” When 
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I had been familiar with him in dines | 


days he was an active member of his 
church, a teacher in its Sunday-school, 
and a regular attendant upon its ordi- 
nances, Surprised at his confession, I 
only asked, “ And why?” 

He shook his head. “ You know how 
it was,” he said. “Our church had no 
sincerer lover than I was. My wife and 
our six children were all born and bap- 
tized in the —~— Church. I have done 
my best to serve and honor that church 
for fifteen years; bore my share of its 
costs cheerfully, and to the extent of my 
ability kept faith with all men, and was 
ready for sympathy and fellowship with 
any and all of the church members ; and, 
I tell you the truth when I say that not 
one of them, in all these fifteen years, has 
ever entered my house, or invited me to 
his. I am as great a stranger in the 
Church to-day, as I was when I 
first entered it, a convert, fifteen years 
ago.” 

“Tsn’t that too sweeping? Aren’t you 
stretching just a little?” I asked. 

“No, no,” he answered. “ And, more, 
I can never forget that when my poor 
wife sickened and died, not a soul of 
them all came near her, though she lan- 
guished for nearly a year with consump- 
tion. Not even the minister called until 
he was sent for at the last. That is the 
Christian fellowship I have known. Do 
you wonder I am tired of it?” 

What could I say? I neither could 
forget how coldly and cruelly his sweet 
and lovely wife was left to wither and 
die, uncheered by a visit or message 
from any member of her own household 
of faith; how never a foot of man or 
woman of that large and wealthy and 
influential church had ever crossed that 
stricken threshold, bringing solace or 
cheer to the bereaved husband and deso- 
late young orphans, after the wife and 
mother, their sister, had been taken 
away. 

“T suppose I comprehend it,’ con- 
tinued my friend. “I was never a rich 
man. It was worth no one’s while to 
‘make over’ me or mine. The ; 
Church is not forthe poor ; and the poor 
are made to feel it. They have made me 
feel it, and so I’ve concluded to give 
them a wide berth.” 

“Not for the poor; and the poor are 
made to feel it.” Oh, how often have I 
heard that accusation breathed from 
grieved and sorrowing lips against the 
church we love! My friend belongs, in- 
deed, to a different denomination of 
Christians from my own; yet even, as he 
spoke, my thoughts reverted to a cruel 
exhibition of the very spirit that had so 
wounded him made by a member of my 
own beloved church, within its sacred 
walls, and on Christmas Eve, toward 
some stray little ones who had come to 
our temple lured by the light and the 
cheer and the abundance, fondly be- 
lieving that they too would find a share 
in the general “ good-will” of Christ’s 
people at Christmas times. Alas, they 
were rebuked and turned away, grieved 
and wounded—poor, little strangers! 

And, thinking of this, as my friend 
paused in his sad recital, I answered 
sympathetically and sorrowfully, “ Yes, 
I too have felt the chill of the sad truth 
you utter concerning the Church’s treat- 
ment of the poor. Mammon has set up 
a shrine in God’s most holy temple. 
With priest and with people, appearances 
count for much. I have wondered some- 
times whether or not Jesus of Nazareth, 
in the guise in which he walked the 
streets of the cities of Galilee, presenting 
himself to the discriminating. ushers of 
our modern churches, would be shown 
to the highest seat in the synagogue.” 

“No,” interrupted my friend, almost 














vehemently, “ not even if they knew who 
He was.” 

“Oh, don’t say that,” I cried. “Ido 
not—I would not dare—” 

“T do and dare,” he rejoined. “They 
knew me to be one of his ‘little ones,’ 
and they drove me away from them by 
their cruel neglect.” 

How my heart ached for him— 
a sterling, honest man; _ sensitive, 
gentle, refined, keenly susceptible 
to all the graces and courtesies of 
life, and deeply appreciative of every act 
of Christian fellowship; there he stood, 
lonely, neglected, stung by those who by 
a little kindly intercourse, an occasional 
exercise of ordinary Christian courtesy 
only, might have made of his life a far 
sweeter and more fruitful existence. I 
had no word of healing for such hurt. I 
only said, as I turned to go, “There is 
One who will never slight us nor give us 
up, ‘though Abraham be ignorant of us, 
and Israel acknowledge us not.’ ” 

His face lighted up with one of his old 
smiles, “Oh, I believe the Head of the 
Church knows and acknowledges me yet. 
I will try to hold on to Him. If, because 
they have forbidden me, He also—” 

“He will not—He will not,” I cried, 
anticipating his words. “ Don’t distrust 
Him.” And thus we parted. 

Filled with the sadness of those start- 
ling words—“ Not even if they knew who 
He was”—I came upon one of the faithful 
of my own church. She had been on one 
errand of mercy and sweet fellowship, 
and was going immediately upon another. 
She, too, had ,but lately been made the 
confidant of more than one “ offended 
little one.” “Only think,” she said, 
“Mrs, P—— tells-me she joined our 
church two years ago, has lately been 
very ill, nigh unto death, and not a soul 
of us has ever once been near her. She 
feels deeply hurt. Mrs. M—— has even 
more cause for grief. Her only son sick- 
ened, died, and was buried without the 
least recognition by any of his mother’s 
Christian brethren. She wrote to her 
pastor, and through him to another friend, 
but the note was not received until after 
the news of the young man’s funeral had 
come. She will never cease to suffer 
from the bitterness of the sting, that in 
the great sorrow of her life no Christian 
friend was by the bedside of her boy, 
who ‘died and made no sign.’ And 
there is W—— drifting into infidelity. 
I suppose there are not a half-dozen of 
our members who remember even that 
but a little over a brief twelvemonth has 
passed since we vowed to God to watch 
over and admonish him.” 

Sad and sore at heart, I repeated to 
this mother in Israel my experience of 
the past hour, and my friend’s mournful 
accusation. She shuddered. The words 
hurt her as they had hurt me. But she, 
too, said what yet I would not dare to say. 

It sounds dreadful—but I fear it is too 
true. The spirit that despises the poor, 
the uninfluential, the poorly clad, would 
despise also the houseless and homeless 
Nazarene. So long as the Church neg- 
lects its humble members, either will- 
fully or carelessly, so long must our Sa- 
viour stand bleeding and wounded in 
the house of his friends. This matter 
ought not to be put aside, or the plain 
duty in the case shirked or ignored. It 
may be inconvenient to call, once a year, 


on new members, but is it less a duty?. 


Some of them may be uncongenial even, 
but we covenanted to watch over them, 
in all Christian love, all the same. 

Does this recital read like an enemy’s 
fling at the Church? God forbid! I 
would that no shadow, save the shadow 
of the Cross, ever fell across the glowing 
brightness of the Church on earth. I 
would that the light of God irradiated 





every crevice of the Temple, that no 
hurt or harm might lurk in any sha- 
dowy cranny. 

But the sore and smart of all these 
aching hearts presses upon my heart. 
For above the plaintive cry of these 
wounded brethren I hear a sad, stern 
voice, in awful clearness saying, “ Inas- 
much as ye did it not to one of the least 
of these, ye did it not to me.” 

For The Sunday-School Times, 
AT A BASEMENT WINDOW. 





BY MARY B, DODGE, 





Peck away, peck, little birdie, 
And be not a bit afraid— 
Neither you nor your shy companions— 
While, making your morning raid 
Within the area railing, 
And hopping over the snow, 
You peck the crust of a bread-crumb, 
Watching us sidewiee, so! 


There, forage again, little birdie, 
And fly with your treasure-trove 
Up and away to the darling 
‘That trusts in your carefu" love,— 
Some sister, or brother, it may be, 
Less blest than your sturdy self; 
A weakling housed in the homestead, 
Waiting your gathered pelf. 


We know you have sweet affections ; 
For once, of a summer's day, 

We were touched by a burial service 
Of birds just over the way. 

An unfledged nestling had fallen 
From a tree with blossoms sown, 

Fallen from one of the branches 
A-cold on the flinty stone. 


An older bird over it hovered, 
And another fluttered round, 
Now here, now there, till his vision 
Marked a niche of quiet ground: 
Then lifting the tiny burden 
In his ready bill, he flew, 
Laying that promised music 
Where the grasses kindly grew. 


And thus was the stricken nestling 
Hidden apart from the feet 

Of careless people passing 
Through the busy, noisy street ; 

And the birds flew off with their sorrow, 
And the air was astir that day 

With chanted notes for the lost one 
Laid in the grass away ! 


It is only the truth I am telling 
Of your kin, dear little bird; 
So I marvel not at the pathos 
Of your glance, as though I heard— 
“ Ah, be we never so happy, 
Or mourning our darlings dead, 
We must timidly perk and twitter, 
And toil for our daily bread.” 


So peck away, little birdie, 
And be nota bit afraid, 
Neither you nor your shy companions 
While, making your wonted raid 
Within the area railing, 
And hopping over the snow, 
You peck the crust of a bread-crumb, 
Watching ussidewise so! 
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STRONG LANGUAGE. 


BY ELLA A. DRINKWATER. 


OME time since, a gentleman while 
addressing a Sunday-school meeting, 
read a description of heaven, and after- 
ward talked about heaven. He wasa 
good speaker and talked very earnestly, 
using all the Bible definitions of heaven; 
but the words seemed tame and meaning- 
less to me, and I wondered and mourned 
over my listlessness. But the following 
week I received an explanation of my 
seeming indifference, and it came about 
in this wise. The stove man, who was 
fitting a new funnel to a stove, nodded 
at me as I passed through the room, say- 
ing, “that is a glorious elbow.” One of 
the boys informed me that he “slept like 
—why, like a thunder-brick.” An old 
gentleman complained of “a tremendous 
cold,” anda young lady said “I just 
adore Dickens.” Rosie had “an ever- 
lasting headache,” was “ dreadfully dis- 
appointed,” because she could not match 
some worsted “terribly frightened” be- 
cause she thought she had dropped her 
glove, “ perfectly wretched” over a com- 
position, and “ famished” for her dinner. 





And I said, the crack on my thumb was 
“ awful,” and that I expected to be “ for- 
ever” finishing a piece of work. Now, is 
it any wonder that when I read about 
the “ wall great and high,” surrounding 
the holy city, the expression seems al- 
most too weak to apply to the children’s 
block-house, and the “glory” is associ- 
ated with stove-funnels and sleigh- 
rides? “Torment” is applied to smok- 
ing stoves and careless servants, and 
even little children are “full of wrath” 
and “ desperate.” 

After exhausting the strongest words 
in the language to describe the smallest 
daily events, how can we find any mean- 
ing in the simple Bible narrative? A 
teacher, after talking to his boys about 
idle words, advised them to break them- 
selves of the habit by dropping a penny 
into a box for every idle word they 
spoke. The only response he got, was, 
“By thunder, that will be tough ona 
fellow.” 

Leaving aside profanity and all lan- 
guage bordering upon it, let us listen to 
the conversation of good, sensible peo- 
ple, and we shall be astonished with 
their strong language and exaggerations. 
Among my acquaintances I know of but 
one person who is really moderate in her 
use of language. I believe she is trying 
to influence her young people to use ad- 
jectives with discretion. I have care- 
fully chosen my examples from the least 
extravagant language in daily use. If 
language influences our character, what 
impetuous, defiant people we shall grow 
to be! As this is only written as a sug- 
gestion, I will leave it with the teachers 
and companions of the young, to devise 
a method for suppressing the inordinate 
use of strong language. 





SERMONS ON STORMY SUNDAYS. 


{Good Dr. Dobbs (Rey. Levi Philetus, of The 
National Baptist persuasion) is still telling his 
Antipodal religious experiences. He gives us 
this week something for the ministers, but we are 
inclined to believe that it will be recognized as 
very personal by all Sunday-school teachers who 
preach to their classes.) 


| Faves Sunday was dreadfully stormy,— 
wind, rain, snow, hail, sleet, and I 
don’t know what all. I went to the 
nearest meeting-house, expecting to find 
a mere apology for a congregation; un- 
certain, indeed, whether the house would 
not be closed. To my surprise, I found 
a very respectable audience; I should 
think about as large as the average. But 
what surprised me most of all was the 
sermon. It was fresh, vigorous, and 
timely. Several allusions to the events 
of the week preceding showed that 
the sermon had been prepared for 
this special occasion. The people 
listened with attention, profit and de- 
light. As we went out of the church, 
I fell in with a very intelligent man, to 
whom I said, “ A grand sermon! But I 
was surprised that the minister should 
preach itonsucha bad Sunday.” “Why,” 
said he, “what do you mean?” I re- 
plied, “ In my country, when there comes 
a stormy Sunday, the ministers always 
make it a point to lay by the good ser- 
mon that they have prepared. They do 
not want to ‘ waste it,’ as they say. So 
they look up some old’ veteran, yellow 
with antiquity, or they scratch up some- 
thing or other on Sunday morning, and 
give the people, as they say, a ‘talk,’ or 
perhaps they have a prayer-meeting.” 
He replied, ‘“ We take a totally dif- 
ferent view of it. We believe that the 
man who makes an effort and a sacrifice 


to come out on Sunday, deserves just as 
good @ sermon as it is possible to give 

im. We believe that the singing, the 
praying, the preaching should also be 
first-class. If the minister should give 
make-shifts and old, second-hand stuff to 
the rainy-Sunday hearers, and should 
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keep the best sermons for the pleasant 
days, our notion is that it would just be 
putting a premium on staying at home, 
and discouraging regular attendance. We 
have an idea that it makes a person (even 
a Christian) rather mad (in a gospel way) 
to toil half a mile to meeting through a 
storm, and then to be told that the sermon 
that had been prepared is too good for 
him. We should consider that there was 
no better way of whittling a congregation 
down. 

“And of course, whenever there was a 
doubtful Sunday, neither clear nor yet 
stormy, people would give themselves the 
benefit of the doubt, and say, ‘Well, it 
will only be an old sermon to-day,’ and 
so would stay at home or would go off to 
some other meeting. 

** We have found,” he continued, “ that 
on bad Sundays we are more apt to have 
strangers come to meeting than on any 
other day. People residing near, but not 
usually attending with us, are very apt 
to say on bad Sundays, ‘It is hardly 
worth while to go away off to my church. 
I will drop in here, near by,’ and if they 
are interested they come again and again. 
If they are put off with third-rate preach- 
ing, they don’t often come again. 

‘** And, besides, we have a notion that 
it has a very bad effect on a man’s mind 
and heart for him knowingly and will- 
ingly and of purpose to do worse than his 
best. It is enfeebling his powers. And 
it seems to us (though we may be super- 
stitious), that for a man to think lightly 
of a small audience is not only the way 
to make it still smaller, but is an act of 
discourtesy and dishonor to one Hearer 
who, though unseen, is always present, 
and who, at the well of Samaria, set the 
example of giving his best thoughts and 
his best utterances to an audience of 
one. 

“We believe, too, in the leadings of 
the Spirit. We do not merely pretend to 
believe; we really do bélieve that God 
knows what is the state of the people, 
and what they need, and what the weather 
will be, and who will be at meeting next 
Sunday. And it seems to us absurd for 
aman all the week to ask the Lord to 
guide him in the choice of a text and in 
the preparation of a sermon for next 
Sunday, and then, when the Sunday 
comes, to throw it all over. It seems as 
though the guidance of the Spirit was a 
farce.” 

“ But, then,” said I, “I presume that 
you often ask the minister to repeat the 
sermons, when the audience has been 
small,” 

Said he: “That would just be com- 

elling the people who came out ona bad 
Sunday to have on the next Sabbath an 
old sermon for their pains. No; ourrule 
is, if you want the good sermons, come 
right straight along, come every Sunday. 
And I assure you, we find it to work 
well.” — The National Baptist. 
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“ONLY A BON-BON.” 


BY ANNA CLEAVES. 





T was Christmas-day in Florida, where 
the flowers bloom all winter, and the 
ripe, golden oranges hang in clusters on 
the trees, and the mocking-birds chirp 
and sing in the branches of the grand 
old live-oaks that adorn the woods with 
their wealth of misletoe and wreaths of 
hanging moss. 

In the parlor of a beautiful villa on 
the St. John stood a fine, tall pineling, 
its sweet-scented branches hung with 
toys, flags and bon-bons, lighted up with 
tiny wax candles and real Chinese lan- 
terns. This Christmas tree was gotten up 
for the benefit of the colored people and 
their families employed by the owner of 
the villa, a notable lady of Milwaukee. 

At the appointed hour a few favored 
guests, who had been invited to attend 
the presentations, were seated in the 
parlor, and the doors thrown open to the 
little band of happy freedmen, who en- 
tered the room with sundry bows and 
bobbings up and down, and stood around 
the tree, wriggling and tittering with de- 
light. Numerous indeed were the pres- 
ents that the kind-hearted lady had pro- 
vided for these people. Bright-eyed, 
woolly-headed little girls hugged their 
dolls and gazed at their pretty china 
dishes in perfect ecstasies; while the 





boys examined their tops and tossed their 
painted balls from one hand into the 
other with equal delight. Parents as 
well as children were made happy on this 
occasion, and it was a pleasant sight to 
witness and one long to be remembered. 
But one little boy present, I am sorry 
to relate, “‘ was given to much gain;” 
and although he had his share of good 
things with the rest, when asked “if 
he had received a bon-bon” answered, 
“No, ma’am,” although he held one in 
his hand. Slyly he attempted to hide it 
in his pocket, but by some mischance it 
slipped through the leg of his pantaloons 
and fell to the floor. 

Poor, mean, greedy little boy! 
How startled and silly he looked; and 
how ashamed everybody felt for him; 
and I am sure he was ashamed of him- 
self, for he skulked away in the furthest 
corner behind the tree, and at the first 
opportunity crept out of the room unob- 
served. It was only a bon-bon, but in 
order to obtain it he resorted to deception 
and falsehood, and thus brought disgrace 
upon himself. 

I wonder how many little scholars 
there are in our Sunday-schools, who 
think that the taking of trifles is not 
sinful? But remember that “the getting 
of treasure” (no matter how small) “by 
a lying tongue is a vanity tossed to and 
fro of them that seek death.” And St. 
Paul tells us, “Nor thieves nor covetous 
shall inherit the kingdom of God.” And 
think of these solemn words: “ Lying 
lips are an abomination to the Lord.” 

—dJacksonville, Florida. 
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CANA OF GALILEE. 


BY THE REV. PETER STRYKER, D.D. 


HO would not like to visit the town 
where our Lord, in performing his 
first miracle, turned the water into wine? 
But there is some dispute as to the lo- 
cality. The traditional site is at Kefr 
Kenna, a small village about four and a 
half miles northeast of Nazareth. But 
the learned Dr. Robinson in his re- 
searches found a village some four or five 
miles further north, called Kana-el-jilil, 
which he thinks is the place alluded to 
in the sacred narrative. 

We shall not soon forget the bright 
morning in April when our sprightly 
Syrian ponies galloped into Kefr Kenna, 
which our trusty dragoman assured us 
was the true Cana. We dismounted be- 
fore a small Greek church, and as the 
door was open we entered. An interest- 
ing sight met our view. The resident 
priest was officiating. Before the altar 
a man was kneeling, and the priest, with 
his hand on his head, was consecrating 
him to some holy office. The service 
was nearly completed as we entered. At 
its close we were introduced by our 
worthy dragoman—Rollo Floyd—to the 
parties in this service. The namie of the 
priest was James Solomon, and the other 
person just ordained to office called him- 
self Jacob. 

The church was small and very com- 
mon in its appearance. It was devoid of 
seats, the people being accustomed to 
stand. But against the wall were long 
stafis with cross-pieces on the top of each. 
These, we were informed, were for old 
and infirm people to lean on in case they 
became fatigued with long standing. A 
few common pictures were on the walls. 
But the chief objects of attraction were 
the water-pots. There were several of 
these in a corner of the church. But 
two were standing in the middle of the 
room, and these were said to be the very 
ones used by our Saviour. We found it 
difficult to credit this, as history tells us 
that in the time of the Crusades the six 
jars were all carried to France, where one 
of them is still said to exist in the Musee 
@’ Angera, 

The priest was a man of splendid 


. physique, and his eye indicated large in- 


telligenee. As soon as he learned we 
were clergymen from America he invited 





us to go to his house, which was near by, 
-and take a cup of coffee with him. So 
cordial was the invitation that we ac- 
cepted it, and accompanied by our drago- 
man, who acted as interpreter, we entered. 
As we opened the door we saw two young 
calves. They occupied the entrance. 
Ascending a flight of four or five steps 
we came to the large living room. Here 
we were invited to take seats on a mat- 
tress, which lay on the floor. This we 
did; and our host, still arrayed in his 
sacerdotal garments, sat down beside us. 

His wife (for it will be remembered the 
Greek priests marry) stood beside us with 
an infant in her arms and three other 
young children by her side. She was 
tall and good-looking, with barefeet, but 
a wonderful head-dress. The babe, per- 
haps a year old, was a beautiful child, 
with white face and blue eyes. 

The coffee was roasted and ground and 
boiled before our eyes, and within range 
of our smell. It was sweet, thick, and 
withal delicious, such as we never tasted 
before, and was served to us in small 
china cups, holding not more than two 
tablespoonsful each. After partaking of 
this refreshing beverage, we sang, much 
to the delight, apparently, of our enter- 
tainers, “ Jesus, lover of my soul,” and 
“Rock of Ages;” and having bestowed 
some coin on the children, left the hos- 
pitable mansion of the priest, with his 
blessing pronounced upon us. 

As we sat on that elevated floor, and 
looked at the calves just below us within 
the same inclosure, we thought of our 
Saviour and his parents. There was not 
room for them in the inn, so they so- 
journed in the stable, and the infant 
Jesus was laid ina manger. The barns 
and houses in that country are in close 
proximity, and, it may be, the spot 
where our blessed Lord was born was 
just such a place as that we saw in Cana 
oceupied by the calves. 

Pleasant memories gather around 
Cana of Galilee. The little church, the 
ordination, the waterpots, the coffee 
lunch, the priest, his wife, their children, 
the calves—what a mixture! But 
back of all this we have new and fresh 
thoughts of gospel truth. We think of 
Christ and his miracles, and the mother 
of Jesus, and the wedding scene, and the 
nobleman from Capernaum who here re- 
ceived the joyful news, ‘Thy son liveth,” 
and of Nathaniel, who resided in Cana. 
What an interesting place is this! We 
shall ever remember our visit there with 
joy. 








“JESUS WEPT!” THE GLORIOUS 
PROMISE. 


FEW Sabbaths ago in our Sabbath- 
school we had, in connection with the 
service, what we call a “ promise-offering.” 
From every part of the house, from teach- 
ers and scholars, precious promises were 
given in. It was the passing of a gospel col- 
lection basket, and it was filled with the 
golden coin of God’s love, bearing the 
image and superscription of the Saviour. 
Immediately at the left of the superinten- 
dent’s desk sat the infantwchool. One and 
another of the little ones had contributed 
its offering to the sacred treasure, when a 
beautiful little girl, not more than four years 
old, spoke out, in a voice scarce above a 
whisper—“ Jesus wept!’ A smile ran over 
the school, at the thought that that should 
be given in as a promise. “Jesus wept!” 
And I thought to myself, sure enough, and 
has not that simple, sublime declaration, all 
the elements of a promise? Indeed, is it 
not a golden casket, containing all the pro- 
mises of God through Jesus Christ our 
Lord? Did not thdse tears tell, in silent 
eloquence, the full story of divine sympathy 
for poor, helpless humanity? Was there 
not in that sorrow at Lazarus’s grave a pro- 





mise of the resurrection? ‘Those tears were 








yet on the face of Jesus when, with the au- 
thority of God, he said—“ Lazirus come 


forth !” 
“ The Son of God in tears, 
The wondering’angels see, 
Be thou astonished, O my soul 
He shed those tears for thee.” 


“ Jesus wept!” And will he not raise the 
souls “dead in trespasses and sins?” Will 
he not say, “Come forth,” at the mouth 
of the sepulchre, where my best hopes lie 
buried ? 

Will he not speak the vitalizing word, and 
bring up all the long-buried prayers of his 
saints, in all ages of the church? I have 
laid my dear dead in the grave, and will he 
not call them all forth into life and immor- 
tality in that day “when the trumpet shall 
sound?” A tear of sympathy on the cheek 
of Christ, is a prophet clad in a shining 
mantle, and telling of the resurrection of 
every hope, and every form now sleeying in 
Jesus. 

“Jesus wept” —is the promise of the exer- 
cise of Omnipotent love in all the fullness 
of the resurrection. Hear it, every sad and 
sorrowing heart! Hear it, every buried 
hope! Hear it, all ye righteous dead ! 
“ JESUS WEPT !” 

The vessel full-freighted with all the 
hopes of a lost race rides triumphant on the 
tears of Christ. 

God bless the little darling who said so 
much more than she knew that day in the 
Sabbath-school ! 

. Let us take it, saints of God, as the watch- 

word in every day of trial, the solace for 
every sorrow, the song for every sigh— 
“Jesus wepr!”’—Rev. J. Hyatt Smith, in 
The Baptist Union. 





For The Sunday-School Times. 
EXTREMES AND EXTRAVA- 
GAN 


BY THE REV, A. MCELROY WYLIE. 


HESE, by no means, are the only alter- 
natives,—that one must either perpe- 
tually have his hands in his own pockets, 
or in the pockets of his neighbor, either 
with a false notion of pride and sensi- 
tiveness to be always insisting upon 
paying his companion’s expenses, or, on 
the other hand, playing the Beau Hick- 
man in sponging his way, getting money 
by mean and clever tricks out of the 
pockets of his neighbors. 

The one extreme begets the other. Our 
American society is strangely character- 
ized by these extremes. A company of 
young men go upon an excursion. Re- 
freshments must be paid for, and you 
will see one or two, with their hands in 
their pockets, eager to settle the entire 
bill, while there are certain others quite 
as ready to stand back, and let these over- 
generous fellows assume the whole ac- 
count. 

Here is a bad growth in two opposite 
directions. Whence comes it that my 
boy should have that miserable and 
mawkish sentiment, which fancies that 
it is mean not to insist upon paying the 
expenses of an entirecompany, and that, 
too, when, perhaps, all his companions’ 
parents are better able to afford the out- 
lay than his own father? 

“Well, be careful you don’t make him 
mean and selfish by checking his benevo- 
lent outflow.” And this precisely’is just 
what we deny is benevolence. It is no 
such thing. This kind of unthinking and 
uncalculating use of money, where it is 
really not needed, bears the same rela- 
tion to benevolence as prudishness does 
to modesty and real virtue. It strikes 
not one root into the faculty of benevo- 
lence, but has its motive of action alto- 
gether in a most miserable kind of 
vanity. 

True benevolence means thought, ex- 
amination, regard to justice and right ; 
a wise, considerate view of the real needs 
of others, and is far enough removed from 
any of that bad sensibility which belongs 
to vanity. 
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This thing of boys always “thrusting 
their hands into their own pockets to seize 
their pocket-books to be used in theservice 
of companions, is just what leads up (or 
down) to the worst kind of “ toadyism.” 
What does such a boy blossom into? 
You will see him by and by, a few years 
farther on, and what is he? His vanity 
has led him into the habit of counting 
himself and all that he had to be at the 
service of his companions, and they have 
learned to turn him into a sort of a social 
fleece-carrier. And sheared he is effect- 
ually enough in due time. 

Long since he has established the habit 
of regarding it quite an honor to be the 
exchequer, the chamberlain and page of 
those who have learned to patronize him, 
and treat him as a sort of inferiur being, 
but one who is very convenient to use. 
He is painfully accommodating. He is 
forever pressing his gratuitous services 
upon his friends. If a stranger’s hat 
blows off in the street, he cuts a most 
stunning figure in pursuit, and when he 
comes back bespattered with mud and 
red in the face, he feels boundlessly 
grateful to the stranger when he bows in 
thanks for his recovered hat, although 
our volunteer page failed to see the smile 
of ill-concealed contempt which the well- 
limbed stranger of the same age suffered 
to play upon hfis countenance. ; 

And how does the other sex regard 
him? It is revealed in this single re- 
mark, overheard when dropping from 
the lips of a dignified woman, who had 
observed the work of supererogation 
self-imposed by our obsequious page, 
“ How spry that little fellow is!” 

And still a little further on in life, 
what is he? He is still the obsequious 
page; and you may see, if you choose to 
go around yon corner into that humble 
street and humbler cottage, how, while 
his wife and little ones are in want and 
really depending upon the charity of 
friends, it comes to pass that we con- 
demn this kind of will-service in our 
social relations. And what is he doing? 
Why, if you can believe your eyes, he is 
still looking out for a chance to run after 
some one’s hat which has blown off, or 
still watching for a chance (in case he 
has any money in his pocket) to pay for 
the ice-cream or the drink of some loafer, 
or some man who is a thousand times 
more able to be at his own charges. 

So our obsequious page goes on in life, 
he has such an unconscionable amount 
of vanity, and he has indulged it so 
long in this false direction, that he now 
fancies he can have no man’s or woman’s 
good-will unless he voluntarily plays the 
part of a door mat and humbly lays him- 
self flat, and beseeches his friends’ to 
wipe their feet on his affectionate sides. 
Ah, how we pity such a man! If the 
rod that the wise man declares finds its 
affinity in the fool’s back would do him 
any good, and open his eyes to see that 
a true manly independence, both in 
opinion and action, is the only real basis 
of both self-respect and the respect of 
others, we might wish for the whipping- 
post to be revived, and that our obsequi- 
ous page be the first patient to receive a 
full and hearty prescriptive application. 

And, then, how this extreme begets the 
other! In that group of young fellows, 
where the one set were always seizing 
their purses and insisting upon the honor 
of footing their companions’ bills, how 
is it now with the companions, or with 
some of them at least? They have cul- 
tivated the habit of sponging, and it has 
resulted in either a mean, unmanly de- 
pendence upon others, or in downright 
miserliness. 

In either case true manliness is under- 
mined, and the fellow goes through life 
looking upon every man and measuring 





him by the use he can make of him— 
looking upon him very much as we 
might fancy a large tropical mosquito 
would look upon a thin-skinned, full- 
blooded victim of his bill. 

And in the application of these prin- 
ciples we need not be bound by sex. A 
poor young man falls in with a lady ac- 
quaintance in a car, and he thinks it im- 
polite not to pay her fare,and she does 
not disallow it. The habit grows. The 
lady loses her feeling of independence, 
and this principle, conducted upon a 
large scale throughout our American 80- 
ciety, results in serious defects of char- 
acter. 

Now, is there not a manly and self-re- 
spectful medium, and cannot we attain 
it? Just here, amid our importation of 
foreign modes and manners, we might do 
well to adopt the habit which prevails 
among the Germans, and generally, too, 
among our English cousins. Among 
these each one is trained to self-reliance, 
and pays his own way. 

Without enlarging upon the matter, it 
is quite obvious that many advantages 
accrue. Each one knows to a sreuzer and 
a cent what it will cost him, and so there 
is no check upon excursions, and inno- 
cent entertainments. Asit is with us, how- 
ever, a poor young man who wants to be 
prudent, and yet not mean, is iu perpe- 
tual terror lest he will be bankrupt, and 
this fear cancels much of, or all, his enjoy- 
ment, and acts as a preventive for the 
future. 

Then, too, how much this custom bears 
as a preventive against the marriage of 
the daughters of anxious parents, by 
keeping young men out of their society, 
might well be asked? 

How much, too, our well-to-do papas 
and mammas might effect to correct this 
evil state of things, by insisting upon 
their daughters taking their share in the 
expense, it might be well to consider 
with a serious intent. . 

We think there is wide room here for 
some wise consideration and suggestion, 
and let the time come when it will be es- 
teemed not only respectable, but right 
and honorable, to maintain a little more 
independence (both manly and wo- 
manly) on this general subject. 





THE BABY AND BONNE. 


ITH the first gleam of February 

sunshine on the thawing pavements 
you find on every quiet corner a certain 
familiar, picturesque group, to be redu- 
plicated countless times in warm weather. 
There is a fairy, shell-like coach, glitter- 
ing in blue and silver if its occupant be 
a blonde, or crimson and gold if she be 
brunette; there is the baby reclining in 
it, like a miniature Cleopatra, with the 
sun glaring into her blinking eyes; and 
there is the French nurse with her white 
apron, Normandy cap, lace lappets, and 
black eyes glancing furtively at every 
passer-by. Baby’s mother, meanwhile, 
reclining in a larger coach with just as 
fine artistic effect, is bowling away to the 
Park, or on her daily round of work— 
receptions, calls, matinées, &c., &c. She 
complains a good deal at each place of 
the weight of these social duties, espe- 
cially if she add to them charitable or 
devout labor, such as that of a committee- 
woman on a charity ball or church fair. 
She does not, as she steps into her luxu- 
rious coach, leave her family or house- 
hold cares behind her, for she has none to 
leave. With regard to her child she 
certainly has the full approval of her 
conscience. When she certainly found 
she had committed that blunder in the 
fashionable world and was indeed the 
mother of a child, she resolved, however 
inconvenient it might be, to fulfill all 





her duties as a mother. She therefore 
spared no expense as to a layette ora 
wet nurse, discussing the qualities of this 
last with the physician before the crea- 
ture precisely as if she were of Alderney 
breed ; nurse and baby were also sent to 
the seashore last summer at the proper 
time for teething. Now that the child’s 
mind and morals require training, she 
has procured a bonne, warranted to be 
from Paris direct, whose appearance, as 
we have seen, is a credit to her employer. 
Nurse and baby are brought into the 
dining-room frequently with the dessert, 
and form a picturesque background for a 
few moments to fruit and flowers; baby’s 
mamma, too, often escorts lady visitors 
to the nursery (fitted up lately with India 
paneling) to show them “her angel” in 
its bassonette. She puts the lace aside 
to peck a kiss, cries “ Bless you!” and 
retires in a warm glow of maternal duty 
accomplished. At night the baby with 
her bonne occupies a chamber on the 
fifth floor, where her cries or colic cannot 
disturb the mother, who must gather 
strength for her social labors. 

In a year or two the bonne will be 
replaced by a governess, with dan- 
cing, music, and drawing masters, who 
will complete the moulding of the child’s 
mind and character. Later, when she 
can no longer be kept in the nur- 
sery and must be “brought out” into 
society, mother and child may become 
measurably acquainted with each other. 
But the girl will assuredly carry with her 
through life many of the traits of her 
foster mother (whether they are good or 
bad nobody has yet inquired), and the 
manners and accent of her bonne, the 
accent being as pure English as would 
be, learned in the lower social strata of 
the Bowery. 

If the child (like the majority of New 
York children) has no home, but is 
brought up in a boarding-house, its mo- 
ther, if a woman of fashion, has still 
slighter acquaintance with it. There are 
other bonnes and babies in the house. 
They eat, sleep, dwell in a noisy, turbu- 
lent mess. As the child grows out of long 
clothes into Knickerbockers or befrilled 
dresses and enormous sashes, its abiding- 
place is on the stairs and its education 
obtained chiefly through watching the 
other boarders, especially the young men, 
and learning their slang and jokes. 

Now, no French woman would thus 
abandon her baby to the care of any 
bonne. The French mother, frivolous 
and immoral though she may be, guards 
her child with a jealous care. Her 
daughter knows no human being so 
intimately and tenderly as she knows 
her mother. The women of the royal 
family in England give to their in- 
fants a degree of personal care and 
superintendence which a New York 
leader of the ton would turn over with 
contempt to menials. Even outside of 
our fashionable circles there are many 
intelligent mothers who leave this per- 
sonal care of their babies and the training 
of the elder children to “ those who un- 
derstand such things better,” while they 
fulfill other duties. To whom we can 
only reiterate the truth, first spoken at 
the birth of the first child, that it is the 
mother who “has gotten a man from the 
Lord,” or that which she is to mould into 
a man—not the bonne, nor the governess, 
nor the dancing-master. No matter how 
long is her visiting-'ist nor how many 
balls or kettledrums she must give this 
winter, her highest and first work is the 
care and study and management of her 
baby, in its body as well as its mind. 
Perhaps she contemns balls and has 
literary and :esthetic tastes. But by the 
time she learns practically how to make 
out of this little lump of flesh and flannel 
a healthy, helpful, genuine man or wo- 
man, with clean soul and pure body; by 
the time she understands the chemical 
and hygienic laws of his food, the subtle 
laws of his character, and their relations 
to the people and influences about him; 
by the time she has applied these laws 
and her child is grown, she will at least 
have acquired as much knowledge and 
helped society and the world as far on its 
way as though she had written a new 
novel and handed the baby over to the 
bonne.— The New York Tribune, 








For The Sunday-Schoo!l Times. 
THE WISDOM OF WINNING 
SOULS. 


BY THE REV. C. 8. ROBINSON, D. D. 





“ He that winneth souls is wise.”—Proy, 11: 30. 


jig text may refer to two things: wis- 
dom in winning souls, or the wisdom 
of winning souls. Hence it offers us two 
exceedingly interesting themes of dis- 
course: the need of wisdom in this work, 
and the evidence of wisdom in the choice 
made of it. We prefer to consider the 
last of these first. And our simple aim is 
to show that he who assumes, as the 
errand and purpose of his life, the conver- 
sion of his fellow-men to Christ under the 
gospel, has given the highest proof within 
his reach that he himself is a wise man. 

I. Let us begin with this: Hr HAS SE- 
LECTED THE NATURAL FIELD FOR 
CESSFUL HUMAN EFFORT. 

It is time to drop our suspicion in refer- 
ence to honest work. It is awful in this 
world for any man or woman to have just 
nothing to do. Some lachrymose people 
there are who plaintively keep quoting 
the ancient Psalm, “ Man goeth forth unto 
his work, and to his labor until the even- 
ing,’ and remind us that the marginal 
reference turns us back to the record of a 
primal cause in the first historic chapter 
of the Bible—“ In the sweat of thy face 
shalt thou eat bread, till thou return 
unto the ground.” Perhaps it would 
startle these complainers to know that 
the very verse they are quoting occurs 
in one of the most jubilant of all the tem- 
ple songs, and is to be reckoned right in 
among a series of joyous thanksgivings for 
divine blessing. Work of itself is not a 
curse; it is actually the chief source of 
happiness, 

What is Happiness? 


Butler’s definition says, “Happiness 
consists in a faculty’s having its proper 
object.” That is, let any one of our 
powers—mental, spiritual, or even phy- 
sical—fasten itself upon a legitimate end, 
and proceed at once unto vigor, and a feel- 
ing of true continuous joy will spring up 
from the mere exercise. 

A young child let loose into recess, 
fairly revels. with delight in the use of its 
muscles, till it almost drops down with fa- 
tigue. A logician receives an equal plea- 
sure, as he conducts an exciting argument 
to its conclusion. Our reason is the hap- 
piest in reasoning; our judgment in deci- 
ding; our imagination in the poetic draw- 
ing of pictures ; our affections in lavishing 
their love on chosen friends. 

Hamilton’s Definition. 


To all these there needs only to be added 
the one constant element of success. That 
is, we must be able to gain the ends we 
aim at. If we are balked we are disap- 
pointed and discontented. All our toil 
seems to have gone for nothing. Sir Wil- 
liam Hamilton’s definition is here directly 
in point. He says, “ Pleasure is the reflex 
of unimpeded energy.” 

Hence it comes to be a matter of the 
highest importance for each man to under- 
stand his own adaptations and possibili- 
ties, so as to have himself seek right ends. 
And. hence we return to our legitimate 
theme, and assert with no fear of contra- 
diction that winning souls is the true work 
for human souls to do. For it :flings into 
successful action the whole Christian man, 
body, mind, and spirit. There is intelli- 
gence in it; there is faith in it; there 
is hope in it; there is activity in it; 
there is excitement and exhilaration 
in it. The intellect can nowhere else 
find a treasury of truth like that in 
the gospel. The affections receive 
worthy objects of love. And success is 
sure to follow fidelity. No nobler ex- 
perience, no finer spectacle can be named 
than that of a true servant of Jesus Christ 
in the eager pursuit of souls, his whole 
being lit with an earnest desire for God’s 
glory, God’s image, and God’s home. The 
old fable was that one who always carried 
a myrtle-wand in his hand would never 
grow weary in the way. But here is no 
fable. The love of Christ in the heart, 
and the zeal of Christ in the life, are what 
evermore satisfy, exercise, and rest the 
soul. 

Il. Add to this now: THE SPECIFIC 
END TO BE REACHED IN WINNING SOULS 


suc: 


EVIDENCES WISDOM IN THE CHOICE, 

A Ministry of Destruction. 
Even a ministry of destruction has 
something grand about it, fearful as it 
seems to gaze upon, and awful as it must be 
No more weird and terrible 


to exercise. 
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shape in all our Bible reading rises upon 
onr imagination than that of the avenging 
« gel touching at the doors in Egypt on 
tl + passover midnight, and leaving be- 
hind him, as he swooped along on wings 
blacker than the raven’s, in every house 
one dead. We draw a fine picture of 
Moses on the ridge of the mountain, hold- 
ing the rod of God out over the perishing 
hosts of Amalek. We conceive nobly of 
Elijah, invoking fire from heaven upon the 
platoons of Ahab, sent to apprehend him. 
One flash of flame, and half a hundred men 
lay burnt and blackened on the hillside. 
A Ministry: of Relief. 

But it seems a great pity ever to kill 
men; they have fairer uses in most in- 
stances. And a ministry of relief is better 
than any of retribution. It has in it all 
the sublimity of power, and then the ad- 
ditional grace and glory of help, the 
beauty of being serviceable. 

We applaud a brave veteran, who re- 
turns from a perilous campaign, under- 
taken in order to open the gates of a 
besieged city. We cheer on a fireman, 
who exposes his life to rescue the inmates 
of a gig in flames. A little child 
waving val flag before an imperilled 
train, . po at once a newspaper hero. 
The Romans used to decree a crown to 
any man who had saved another man’s 
life. One of the most attractive pictures 
in the New Testament is that of the cou- 
rageous Epaphroditus, journeying in jeo- 
pardy of arrest and execution, of sickness 
and shipwreck, across a sea and a conti- 
nent, in order to give aid and comfort to 
the imprisoned apostle. Paul told the 
whole fine story in a sentence when he 
wrote to his friends in Philippi: “ Because 
for the work of Christ he was nigh unto 
death, not regarding his life, to supply, 
your lack of service toward me.’ 

A Ministry of Salvation. 

But a ministry of salvation is simply 
transcendent. It deals with a man’s high- 
est nature, and touches upon the destinies 
of eternity. Did you ever notice particu- 
larly how carefully the Bible everywhere 
apeaks of souls? The old’ shekel contri- 
bution—“ the rich not more, the poor not 
less’—was to the giver “to make an 
atonement for their souls.” Peter’s ser- 
mon added to the church “three thousand 
souls.” There in the ship that bore Paul 
were “ two hundred and seventy-six souls.” 
Stephen says Joseph presented all his kin- 
dred to Pharaoh, “threescore and fifteen 
souls.” Thus everywhere God seems to 
look upon human beings as just so many 
souls. 

Hence, to save a soul is to. deliver a fel- 
low man from sin and hell, and bring him 
to holiness and heaven. To save a soul 
is to incorporate with the eternal destiny 
of a sentient and reasoning being a new 
spring and force of exultant and exhila- 
rant life; to quicken all its susceptibili- 
ties; to awake its sluggish powers into 
fresh and elevated activity; to renew the 
will into a profitable obedience of God; 
to introduce it into a surprising experi- 
ence of growth and freedom under the 
discipline of submission to righteous law; 
to unfold all the capacities of intellect and 
affection, so that the man may at once be 
ushered into the companionship of Christ 
and the angels; to touch the tongue with 
an inspiration of speech which is song, 
and prayer which is praise ; in a word, to 
save a soul is more than to create a soul; 
because a created soul is imperiled, and 
a redeemed soul is safe in the covenant of 
divine love. 

Not Ministers Alone. 

It is time to have done with the narrow 
thought—a most miserable mistake—that 
only the ordained men in the pulpit are 
intrusted with the privilege, or charged 
with the duty, of winning souls. All the 
“sons and daughters of the Lord God Al- 
mighty” are included in what is called 
“the royal priesthood of reconciliation.” 
The Redeemer has instituted the entire 
Church on earth as a simple soul-saving 
organization. It is as if everybody lived 
at a life-boat station, and slept with mind 
alert and ears open for a human cry 
amid the roar of the eternal sea. 

III. Let us pass on now to a third con- 
sideration, which will help us in the esti- 
mate we make concerning the wisdom of 
winning souls: THE PROPRIETORSHIP WE 
GAIN IN THE SOULS WE INSTRUMENTALLY 
WIN. 

What is Value? 

In such relationships as these the in- 
terest we have in any human being varies 
according to the actual amount of what 
we term self we have located in him. We 
love what we work for, more than what 
cost us nothing. Value to you is measured 
by this sum of yourself you have put in a 
possession. We make a machine or a 
building: its worth is enhanced by the 
skill we have expended upon it, or, as it 
were, incorporated in it. We havea child— 
that child will never be to us like any 
other child—we put too much of our im- 
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O brother in Christ perseveie! 
The whole Christian armor put on! 
Stand firm in the freedom he gives,— 
Ho'd fast to the Crucified One ! 
Be faithful till death gives release; 
There’s rest at the end of the way; 


hold 
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s’ress on till the prise you obtain ; 
Forget not to watch and to pray. 
—CHORLS. 
O brother in Christ, watch and pray! 
Fail not to believe in the Son; 
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Fight on in the good fight of faith, 
Hold fast to the Crucified One! 

From warfare you soon = be free, 
In heaven forever to sta 

Hold fast to the Crucified 
Forget not to watch and oi pray !—CHORUA, 
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periled self in the grasp that emaniiel it 
out of danger. We redeem a pet bird; 
we love it for the pain we felt in its auf 
ferings under the hands of the fancier, and 
even for the money we paid to get it ‘back 
home again. 

These are plain, simple principles of 
human nature. But from the pressure of 
them comes the conclusion that a soul we 
help to save possesses a value to us unlike 
that of any other soul, even equally bright 
and equally useful. For we gain a kind 
of property-right in it. God lets us feel 
so. Itis inspired and proper that we ex- 
pect to say some time, “ Here am I, and 
the children which thou hast given me.’ 

1. Present Companionship. 

The soul, which we lead into the joys 
of this new life, becomes our helper and 
returns the benefit. If I open a fountain 
of clear water by the wayside, surely it is 
legitimate for me, coming along the hot 
road—for me, just as much as anybody— 
to drink from the crystal stream. Long 
ago it was remarked that he was always 
a benefactor to the public who made 
two spears of grass grow where only one 
was growing before. If I stock a lawn 
with verdure, may not my eyes as well as 
others be relieved by the green? If upon 
the summit of a cliff my labor plants a 
rustic seat for every weary traveler, and 
chisels in the rock the quiet motto, « Rest, 
and be thankful,” may I not sit upon the 
bench myself till my weariness is lifted? 
That is, if you and I put into active, benefi- 
cent, useful, attractive life any human 
soul, may we not share all the benedic- 
tions its sweet, gentle, Christ-like career is 
scattering around it? You may be sure 
he will neither deny nor forget our earliest 
right of inheritance. Him, whom our 
voice has taught, our sympathy has helped, 
our hand has led, will know how much he 
owes. Onething, my “ fellow-worker unto 
the kingdom of God,” there is you will 
never undervalue when you meet it, if 
you do, in this hard world. Perhaps you 
will overhear some one you have helped 





to find Christ, when he is at his prayers, 
thinking he is all alone. Perhaps you 
will catch the sound of your own name. 
Sweeter words on earth you will never 
hear than those he speaks : “ Oh, bless him, 
my beloved friend, who brought me to 
Thee; the best and dearest friend I ever 
had next to God !” 
2. Eternal Communion, 

And then remember that those who are 
with us here will go with us to be in our 
company hereafter. This is the reason 
why the Apostle Paul speaks with such 
wonderful tenderness when he writes to 
his particular converts. He felt he had 
an ownership in them, a life-lease, and an 
eternity-tenure. So to the Galatians 
he said, “For though ye have ten thou- 
sand instructors in Christ, yet have ye not 
many fathers: for in Christ Jesus I have 
begotten you through the gospel.” They 
were never to anybody else precisely what 
they would always be to him. 

TV. But this leads us on to a fourth 
and final consideration: THE GRAND 
AWARDS OF THE GOSPEL FOR THIS WORK 
SHOW THE WISDOM OF WINNING SOULS. 

1. The Growth of Personal Graces. 


He that watereth others shall be watered 
himself. He who carries a lantern for 
darkened men, finds his own path lit the 
clearest. Moses, bringing benedictions out 
of Sinai, unconsciously becomes luminous 
with divine splendor. And all those lives 
of faithful men and women, which are 
spent in saving others, are sure to catch a 
new mystery of love and beauty from 
their work. 

“They that be wise shall shine as the 
brightness of the firmament; and they 
that turn many to righteousness, as the 
stars for ever and ever.” 

2. The Day of Approval. 

Nor is this all; every soul which saves 
a soul shares in the satisfaction his work 
gives to the Master. 

You have known the story of that won- 
derful day when the Dowager of Britain 





presented her daughter Victoria to the 
nobles assembled in the throne-room. She 
had labored with all fidelity to prepare 
her child for the sovereignty which 
awaited her. And when the year of 
her majority had arrived—the time, when 
as a woman grown, she was to enter upon 
her coronation duty to the realm and be- 
come the reigning monarch—this devoted 
mother led forward her charge. In a few 
happy words she told the high-born com- 
pany what she had prayed for and labored 
to do in fitting the new queen for her 
place. When, in an instant of mingled 
pride and humility, she kissed the cheek 
of her child and suddenly knelt at her 
feet. She kad done what she could to fit 
the sovereign for sovereignty, before which 
she now laid herself. 

Oh, the exquisite joy of that supreme 
moment when a Christian laborer presents 
a new prince or princess to Christ the 
King of seat in the midst of heaven ! 

3. The Long Blessed Ages! 

And then, beyond all this, there is 
something which no human pen can de- 
scribe. I cannot say I know what those 
verses mean, which speak of the celestial 
companionship of the redeemed, all along 
the untold ages of the future. The old 
prophets knew somewhat of it; but they 
could not exhaust it, nor tell what they 
knew. But they kept on doing their duty. 

A Few Simple Reflections. 

1. See the nobleness of the ministry of 
reconciliation. It is a life spent in the 
wise work of winning souls. 

2. See the encouragement for our labor. 
There isto every faithful Christian man and 
woman at least the possibility of winning 
one soul! 

8. Any word here for sinful, unconverted 
people? The very best word of all. There 
is one soul you can certainly save; that is 
your own. And when your redeemed 


spirit is safe in God’s presence, through 
penitence and faith, it will find its very 
salvation dearer than the jewels in heaven’s 
walls, or the gold on the floor. 
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SUBJECT: JOSHUA’S WARNING. 





TEXT :—Joshua 23: 11-16, 





11, Take good heed 
therefore unto your- 
selves, that ye love the 
Lorp your God. 

12. Else if ye do in 
any wise go back, and 
cleave unto the remnant 
of these nations, even 
these that remain 
among you, and shall 
make marriages with 
them, and go in unto 
them, and they to 
you: 

13. Know for a cer- 
tainty that the Lorp 
your God will no more 
drive out any of these 
nations from before you: 
but they shall be snares 
and traps unto you, and 
scourges in your sides, 
and thorns in your eyes, 


until ye perish from off 


this good land which 
the Lorp your God hath 
given you. 

14. And behold, this 
day I am going the way 
of all the earth; and ye 
know in all your hearts 


failed of all the good 
things which the Lorp 
your God spake con- 
cerning you; all are 
come to pass unto you, 
and not one thing hath 
failed thereof. 

15. Therefore it shall 
come to pass, that as all 
good things are come 
upon you. whieh the 
LoRD yourGod promised 
er 80 shall the Lorp 

ring upon you all evil 
things. until he have 
destroyed you from off 
this good Jand which 
the Lorp your God hath 
given you. 

16. When ye have 
transgressed the cove- 
nant of the Lorp your 
God, which he com- 
manded you. and have 
gone and served other 
gods, and bowed your- 
selves to them; then 
shall the anger of the 
Lorp be kindled against 
you, and ye shall perish 
quickly from off the 


and in all your souls, 


good land which he 
that not one thing hath 


hath given unto you. 








AVE the scholars recite verse 11, also 
Dent. 6:5, and Matt. 22:37, the 
Golden Text and 2 Chron. 15: 2. 

Ask for the meaning of “cleave,” “snares,” 
“traps,” “scourges,” “thorns,” “good land,” 
which is three times repeated, “good 
things,” “evil things,’ “covenant of the 
Lord,” “served,” and “bowed yourselves.” 

THE CONNECTION. 

After the conquest and division of the 
country, which occupied about seven years, 
the land had rest from war, and peace and 
prosperity ——— during the life of the 
venerable Joshua. The only incident which 
marred the perfect harmony of the nation, 
was the incident which formed the subject 
of the last lesson—a dispute bet ween the tribes 
on the west and those on the east of the 
Jordan, about the erection of an altar. The 
amicable remonstrance of the former was re- 
ceived in a right spirit by the latter, and 
the conference, conducted on both sides 
with good temper and moderation, led to a 
mutually satisfactory settlement, and peace 
was preserved and amity restored. 

Years roll on, and Joshua, in his quiet 
home at Timnath-serah, on the mountains of 
Ephraim, knows that his end is drawing 
nigh, and remembering the call which he 
had received from the Lord, and perceiving 
the dangers to which the now prosperous 
people were exposed, from the presence of 
many idolatrous people which had been 
permitted to remain in the land, he feels 
constrained to summon together the repre- 
sentatives of the people in order that he 
might give them an earnest warning against 
the guilt and danger of apostasy from God, 
or the neglect of his ordinances. 

This gathering may have taken, place at 
Timnath-serah, his own place of abode, but 
more probably at Shiloh, the dwelling-place 
of Gad. There were gathered the elders, 
the princes of the tribes, including the 
heads of tribes, families and fathers’ houses ; 
the judges who interpreted the law and 
decided all disputes, and the officers who 
executed the law in accordance with the 
decision of the judges (Deut. 1: 15-16). 
To this notable assembly Joshua made an 
earnest address full of admonition and warn- 
ing. In the first — of his speech he re- 
minds them of the distinguished favors which 
God had conferred upon them as a people, 
in driving out the Canaanites from before 
them, and in giving them possession of so 
good a land, and urgesthem to be brave and 


faithful in maintaining the distinctive ser- | 


vices of their covenant God, and to adhere 
steadfastly unto Jehovah, to “cleave unto the 
Lord your God.” (Verse 8.) He next de- 
livers a faithful, fearful’ warning of what 
would be the results of neglect or disobedi- 
ence. This forms the subject of 

THE LESSON. 

Let us notice the earnest exhortation to 
continued fidelity, and the solemn warning 
against future defection. 

I. The Exhortation. 
Karnest, practical, comprehensive. (Verse 
11.) The admonition follows naturally from 














what he had already said. The Lord had 
done great things for them, he had taken 
great care to bless them, “ therefore’ they 
should “take good heed” to love and serve 
him. The words of Joshua are 


1. Earnest. “Take good heed.” Be 
solicitous to learn what the will of God is. 
Frequently recall all the manifestations he 
has given of himself in order that you may 
know who and what he is. Think of all he 
has done for you as your covenant God. 
Remember your obligations to him, his 
supply of all your wants, his protection of 
your interests, his forbearance with your 
disobedience and his forgiveness of your sins. 
By serious thought, diligent inquiry and 
fervent prayer seek to obey his command- 
ments and walk in his ways. He requires 
a willing, cheerful, intelligent homage, a 
personal, practical submission to his au- 
thority. 


2. Comprehensive. “Love the 
Lord your God.” “To love God is to fulfill 
the law, for love is the fulfilling of the law.” 
(See Deut. 6:5; 10: 12,and 11:13.) In this 
the teachings of the Old Testamertt and the 
New thoroughly harmonize. Surely they 
who speak of the Jewish economy as one of 
mere external ritualism do not understand 
what they say. A religion of form without 
spirit, a service of the lip without a holy 
life, ever was, as it is now, an offence unto 
God, (Isa. 1: 10-17.) The phrase rendered 
“Take good heed to yourselves,” is literally 
to your souls. We do not, cannot serve God 
at all, if we do not serve him with our 
hearts. Hence the frequency with which 
the injunction is reiterated. Weare to love 
the Lord with all our hearts. 


3. Practical. If we love God we 
will obey him and keep all his precepts, 
holding them to be right in all things, as 
to work as well as worship; in all our rela- 
tions to our fellow man, as in our direct re- 
lations to God. We are to glorify God in 
all things—in our soul, body and spirit, in 
thought, word and deed, whatsoever we do. 


II. The Warning, 

faithful and fearful. The language used by 
Joshua is fitted to bring the whole matter 
fairly and fully before the minds of the peo- 
ple with unmistakable distinctness, and the 
consequences of failure on their part are so 
graphically ony ed as to awaken salutary 
fear, and to deter from conduct which would 
lead to issues so greatly to be deprecated. 
The warning is twofold, directed against all 
social or civil intercourse with the Canaan- 
ites among or around them; and against 
all idolatrous worship or practices, each of 
which is enforced by important and tender 
considerations. 


l. Against intercourse with 
the people of the land. They were 
to form no civilalliances for war or commerce, 
nor enter into any social relations by mar- 
riage or friendly compact, according to the 
law previously given. (See Ex. 34: 12-16; 
Deut. 7:2-8.) All such relations and fel- 
lowship would naturally lead to a gradual, 
sinful conformity with the views and prac- 
tices of their heathen neighbors. This 
warning is enforced by a reference to the 
serious and terrible consequences which 
would result, 

(a) God would withhold his presence and 

aid—success would no longer crown their 
arms, nor peace and prosperity fill their 
borders. The nations which yet remained 
in the land would not be driven out, and 
they would live in constant insecurity and 
eri. 
. (6) Serious troubles would spring out of 
such forbidden friendships and fellowship. 
The figure employed by Joshua to indicate 
the misery, oppression and calamity which 
would befall the people, if they should go 
back and cleave to the remnant of the na- 
tions, is peculiarly vivid and suggestive— 
snares, traps, scourges and thorns. 

Snares, nets or gins set by the artful 
fowler to catch the unwary and. heedless 
bird. 

Traps, springs, toils or pitfalls placed in the 
path to entrap or catch the wild beast or 
the passing traveler. 

Scourges, whips of thong, or sharp-pointed 
goads, constantly lacerating or pricking the 
sides, - 

Thorns, or brambles, scratching the face, 
and blinding as well as smarting the eye of 
any striving to push their way through 
them. 

Thus would they be beguiled, entrapped, 
annoyed and blinded by the influence, the 
example and the insubordination of their 
heathen allies. These threats had been pre- 
viously made in similar terms by Moses. 
(See Ex. 23:33; Numb. 33:55; and Deut. 
7:16.) All these calamities came upon the 
wicked generation which succeeded that of 
Joshua. The execution of these denuncia- 
tions is made to rest upon the faithfulness of 
God. 

(a) The divine promises had been all faith- 
fully fulfilled. Joshua touchingly refers to 
the obvious nearness of his departure, and 
appeals to their own personal experience 





whether during the past a single promise 
made to them by God had failed of its ac- 
complishment. All the “good things” he 
> ng concerning them had been realized, as 
they knew, and ro did he. 


(b) The divine threatenings would, in like man- | 


ner, be faithfully executed. Had not God said 
it, and would he not do it ?—as the “good 
things” had not failed, so the “ evil things’ 
would certainly come to pass to the utmost 
extremity, even though they should be de- 
stroyed from the land. Surely, they could 
not but remember the doom of Sodom, and 
the fate of Pharaoh and his host, and of the 
Canaanites, whom they themselves had been 
instrumental in punishing for their wicked- 
ness. Nor could they forget their years of 
penal wandering pe | the frequent terrible 
manifestations of the divine anger they had 
experienced in their past history. 


2. Against the recognition 
and practices of idolatry. The 
service of other gods, or bowing unto them. 

(a) No altar should be built or sacrifice 
offered to any other god than the God of Israel. 
To engage in any such service, to favor or 
approve of it, privately to tolerate or secretly 
to connive at it, were to violate their cove- 
nant with God, and cut themselves off from 
his protection and favor. 

(6) No worehip or reverence must be paid to 
any idol god or pagan shrine. No true Israel- 
ite must bow down before them, or in any way, 
even the slightest, recognize their existence 
or claims. This injunction is sanctioned by 
an overwhelming, awful threat. 

(a) The anger of the Lord would be kindled 
against them. Who can endure the weight 
of his wrath? It is a fearful thing to fall 
into the hands of the living God. Our God 
is a consuming fire. If God be for us, who 
can be again-+t us? but if God be against us, 
what can avail? 

(b) They should perish quickly from off the 
good land. This would be regarded as a sore 
and grievous judgment. To forego the land 
so lately given and so goodly. To look for- 
ward to destructive, wasting wars, and to 
homeless, wretched exile; their power wan- 
ing ; their numbers diminished ; their glory 
gone, might well appall them. (See Lev. 
26:14-21; Deut. 28: 32-34; and Deut. 11: 
16-17.) 

Learn: 1. The essence of all 
true religion is to love the Lord with 
all the heart. Genuine love will prompt 
willing obedience; and obedience without 
love cannot be accepted by God. 

2. The faithfulness of God is 
seen in the execution of his threatenings, as 
in the fulfillment of his promises. His ve- 
racity is the guarantee of both. To all who 
believe in his Son, God has promised eternal 
life; but the wages of sinisdeath. No good 
thing promised will be withheld, no evil 
thing threatened will fail of execution. 


3. Intimacy with the worldly 
and ungodly is dangerous. Many 
have been ted into evil ways, and brought to 
ruin by evil companions. We must not join 
the ungodly in their wicked amusements, or 
their neglect of sacred things. Never do 
that which your conscience condemns, sim- 
ply because others do it. Fear God and 
serve him, even though others may sneer at 
your religion or scoff at your piety. 

4. The end of a life of disobe- 
dience and impenitence is per- 
dition. For a time, during God’s Jong- 
suffering forbearance, things may go on 
well, and you may serve other gods and bow 
down to them—wealth or pieasure, or fame 
or ease—but a time of retribution will come, 
and the unbelieving and godless will perish. 
Jesus will come again in flaming fire, taking 
vengeance on all them that know not God, 
and obey not the gospel of his Son. (Psalm 
2:12; Matt. 25:46.) When the great day 
of his wrath is come, who shall be able to 
stand ? 

“ Magdalen found grace with Thee, 
So the thief upon the tree; 
Hope, too, Thou hast breathed in me. 


“ Worthless are my vows, I know; 
Yet, dear Lord, Thy mercy show, 
Lest I sink in endless woe.” 





A WEEKLY REVIEW 
For March 21st. 





BY JOHN B. SMITH, 





[Intended as suggestive for both teachers and 
superintendents and designed to precede the class 
exercise on the Lesson of the day.] 





What did you promise me to be able to recite 
to-day”? 

Please name together the books of the Pentateuch 
twice. 

Name the next five twice. 

Also the next. 

Name the last two historical books. 

Give together the complete list of the historical 


books. 

What sea bounded the land of Israel on the 
west? 

What two seas were in the eastern part of the 
land? 


What river? 








How many tribes had their inheritance west of 
the Jordan? 

Name them. 

Who assigned them their inheritance? 

When did they enter upon it? | 

How did they help their brethren conquer 
Canaan? 

How long before this work was done? 

(About seven years.) 

When the warriors of these two tribes and a half 
were returning what did they build? 

Where? 

Who were offended by it and assembled for war? 

What delegates did they first send? 

What charge did the delegates make? 

Let us listen to what they said and to what they 
heard, and then be ready to tell what les- 
sons the whole transaction has for us. 

{If some scholar, who has been previously en- 
gaged by the superintendent, will now step for- 
ward to the platform and give the address of 
Phinehas as a declamation, and another the reply 
of the tribes, it will greatly serve to impress the 
story and prepare the way for the usual practical 
applications. | 





THE GOLDEN TEXT. 
IF ANY MAN DRAW BACK, 
MY SOUL SHALL HAVE NO 
PLEASURE IN HIM. 
—Heb. 10: 38. 





LL 
The Primary Department. 
BY “FAITH LATIMER.” 

Topic: 

Joshua’s Warning. 

Golden Text: 

If any man draw back, my soul shall have 
no pleasure in him. 

Narrative : 

The old soldier warning his people. 
Leading Thought: 

Abide in him. 

Studies for Teachers : 

Deut. 6: 1-25. Lev. 26: 1-46. 
Deut. 7 : 1-26. Luke 9: 57-62. 
Deut. 8 : 1-20. ' John 15:1-11. 

Heb. 10: 35-39. 


NORMAL HINTS. 

We are glad to know that these primary 
lessons are used in so many Mission schools, 
where those who have had no early instruc- 
tion need simple and primary teaching. 
For such classes, a slate is a valuable help 
to the teacher; with colored crayons, a 
sketch may be made, or a few striking 
words written, thus impressing the truth 
taught. For such pupils as can write, each 
scholar might have a small slate, and put 
down a few leading words, and also bring 
back the fullowing Sabbath the Golden 
Text or some illustration given. A book 
slate, containing several pages, can be used 
by the teacher, thus keeping several lessons 
in shape for review, and preserving the con- 
nection. Describe Joshua as an old man, 
the people having had peace,and quiet, happy 
lives for years. Their old leader knowing 
that he was soon to die, called the elders 
and officers, and as Moses did, gave some 
parting words. Don’t you know how pre- 
cious are the last words of a iriend, the last 
kiss, the good-bye, the parting message ? 
How precious are the last words of Jesus to 
his loved ones, that John has left for us, for 
he listened to them with his head on Jesus’ 
breast. Joshua’s last words were so piain 
that little children can understand and re- 
member them. 

Have the class repeat in concert, 11th verse 
of lesson. One word is the key to all Jo- 
shua would have them do—write LOVE. 
Repeat the verse until familiar, then question 
analytically: What were they to take? 
Heed to whom? Each for himseif, not for his 
neighbor. That ye do what? Love whom? 
Whose God? How happy the old leader 
would have felt, if he couid have been sure 
that his people would always love the Lord. 
Why ought they to love him? Get an- 
swers from the class, and ask every one to 
think of it and bring next Sunday an answer 
why the people of Israel ought to love God. 
Joshua knew that those who love God are 
always safe. Do we know what will be to- 
morrow, next year; how long we are to live? 
Joshua knew that all the happiness of those 
people hung on one little word; amuchsmaller 
word cannot be made, but on that word life 
and happiness often hang. Write IF. 
A greater than Joshua says: “Jf ye love 
me, keep my commandmens.” “If ye 
keep my commandments ye shall abide in 
my love.’ “Jf a man love me, he will 


keep my words: and my Father will love him, 
and we will come unto him, and make our 
abode with him.” 

(Fellow-teacher, take into your own heart, 
from the 14th and 15th chapters of John, 
| the loving and solemn conditions resting on 
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that word, ij—as seventeen times it fell 
from the Master’s lips. Enough to fill 
volumes, may it fill every heart with new 
consecration, and from the blessedness of 
communion and strength in him, may every 
one be able to teach in word and life as John 
did, “And now, little children, abide in 
him.”) 

What did we repeat in concert last Sun- 
day that Joshua told the people to do? 
“Lovethe Lord; walk in his ways; keep 
his commandments; serve him with all 
your hearts.” Jf they did this, they would 
be safe, happy, all would be well: but there 
is another dreadful side to that little word. 
If they forgot God and broke his command- 
ments, if they worshiped idols like some of 
the heathen around them, if they should go 
back from keeping the law of God there 
were terrible punishments. So Joshua 
gave another little word to help them to re- 
member God’s way of doing. Write ALL. 
Read in concert, sentence by sentence, 
verses 14, 15, then explain: A/l must die; 
somewhere will be a grave for every one 
of us, to die, to go the “way of all the 
earth.” Did not Jesus rest in the grave? 

What did they know in all their hearts? 
Ask for some of the good things God had 
promised. Had he given them? Had one 
promise failed? Does God always do all 
he says? Do we believe all his promises? 
If we knew, really understood and remem- 
bered them all, our lives would be unceasing 
songs of joy. But oh, we too often get on the 
wrong side of the IF; we go back in forget- 
fulness and sin. 

Joehua gave them another little word— 
SO. What did that mean? As all the good 
things God had promised had come, so 
surely would God bring the evil things he 
had promised, if they did not love and walk 
in his ways. Sometimes God promises to 
punish, will he doit? The Jews knew he 
had given all the good things, and Joshua 
meant that SO to mean a great deal to them. 
The people themselves had solemnly prayed 
to God to curse and punish them if they 
did evil. Recall by questions Ebal and 
Gerizim. When the priests said, “ Cursed 
be the man that maketh any graven image,” 
what did the people say? That was a 
prayer to God,—“so may it be.’ But Joshua 
still feared that after he was in the grave 
they would forget Moses’s words and God’s 
commands, and worship idols like the 
heathen around them. ie told how the 
anger of God should be kindled. His wrath 
should burn them as the fire burned Achan, 
and they should perish. Had they ever 
worshiped an idol? Who was the young 
man who came down from Sinai with Moses, 
saying, “there is a noise of war in the 
camp”? but Moses knew the sound of riot- 
ous singing. What were the people doing? 
Were they punished? How many perished 
in the wilderness because they had sinned ? 
The Jews had seen the anger of God. Did 
not SO mean a great deal to them? Recall 
some instances of punishment: Achan, the 
plague (Num. 11:33), Miriam’s lepros 
(Num. 12), spies punished (Num. 14: 37), 
man who broke the Sabbath (Num.15: 32-37), 
Korah (Num. 16). Select from these suc 
as are most appropriate for your class. 

Then review from the blackboard : 


dwelling on these little words one by one, 
and by questions see that the impression is 
clear, that if they disobeyed, as all good 
things had come, so should evil be sent upon 
them. Does this apply to anybody but the 
Jews? Has not our Joshua, Jesus, come to 
us with tender words and gentle war: ing? 
Do you want him to be your friend? He 
says, ““ Ye aremy friends if ye do whatsoever 
I command you,” “ Ali have sinned,” but 
“God so loved the world” he sent his Son to 
be our Saviour. 

Have the Golden Text recited. What ia it to 
“go back”? Sometimes on Sunday, when 
all these eyes are closed and all are praying 
to God, you ask, and mean it, to, then 
“Lead us not into temptation, deliver us 
from evil.” The dear Father in heaven 
hears, Jesus hears and loves, but tle next 
day, in your ply, don’t you forget, and little 
hands and tongues give up to temptation and 
go straight into some evil. . Only last week 
a boy said to a lady, “ Well, if it only could 
be Sunday all the week, I think I’d bea 
very good boy—in church and Sunday-school 
I want to be a Christian; but Monday 


comes, and for six days I ‘go back’ 
on all I felt on Sunday.” He was an 
honest boy; an you like him? Bennie 


is like some people to whom Jesus once 
said: “ Foxes have holes, and the birds of 
the air have nests; but the Son of man hath 
not where to lay his head.” The face, the 
voice touched them for the time, but when 
he said “Follow me,” they each had some 
excuse. What did Jesus say? “No man, 
having put his hand to the plough and look- 
ing back, is fit for the kingdom of God.” 


Would you please God? Believe his Son. 
“ Without faith it is impossible to please 
God.” ° 

A young man once said something that 
pleased the Lord—so much that he gave him 
riches, long life and wisdom. He prayed 
for wisdom, saying, “I am but a little child. 
I know not how to go out or to come in— 
give thy servant an understanding heart to 
discern between the evil and the good.” 
Any one can pray this prayer, and God will 
be as “well pleased” with it from the heart 
of a lowly child as from the lips of a king. 
Sing: 

“Jesus keep me near the Cross,” 
—Songs of Salvation. 


Monday—Luke 21 : 28-38. 
Tuesday— Deut. 6 : 1-19. 
Wedneaday— Deut. 6: 10-25. 
Thursday—Judges 2: 1-15. 
Friday— Numbers 21: 1-9. 
Saturday—Jeremiah 25 : 1-12. 
Sunday—John 3: 14-21. 





THE BLACKBOARD. 


BY THE REV. J. B. ATCHINSON. 





| 


JOSHUA’S WARNING. 


GOLDEN TEXT. 


oe 


Note—The “If” of the Golden Text and the 
If’ of verse 12 in the lesson may form the foun- 
dation of a ten-minute review. 








20: 
EOPLE WARNED. 

ENALTY OF DISOBEDIENCE. 
ROMISES FULFILLED. 


ROMISES FALLED. 
UNISHMENT CERTAIN. 
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TWO MORE IFS. 
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John 12-26. Heb. 2-3 
Heb. 3-6. 1 Pet. 4-18. 
1 John 1-9. 2 Tim. 2-12. 
John 14-3. 1 Cor. 16-22. 
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H “TAKE GOOD HEED!” 











ILLUSTRATIONS, 


{Specially selected for The Times’ International 
Normal Lessons. } 


EviIL ASSOCIATES —I asked a friend, who had 
been a surgeon in the army, why it was that some 
of our boys came back se much improved in 
every respect, whilesome whostood mftch higher, 
socially, when they went away, were utterly 
ruined. “Itall depends upon the fent-mates they 








have had,” was his reply. 


PYTHAGORAS, be‘ore he admitted any one into 
his school, inquired first who were his intimate 
associates. 


IN the neighborhood of Swansea, for miles 
aro:ind, no vegetation exists, owing to the smoke 
from the large copper-works there. There are 
persons, in influential positions, who disseminate 
a simiiar moral atmosphere. 





A GENTLEMAN undertook to reforma gay and 
witty young friend who had fallen into intemper- 
ate habits. He conversed with him one day in 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 








the street and the other listened courteously and 
invited his friend to walk into a saloon they were 
passing, where he would hear patiently and at- 
tentively ail he had tosay. The other stepped 
over on to the enemy's ground, and the result 
was that the two gentlemen were carried home 
in their carriages at about one o'clock in the 
morning thoroughly intoxicated. 


AUGUSTINE tells us thata friend had resolved 
never to witness the bloody sports of the theatre. 
But once being borne there by his friends de- 
clared that he would keep his eves closed all the 
while. He did so fora time, but a sudden shout 
from the people caused him to look up, where- 
upon he became another man. and his fondness 
for the sport became as great as his former hatred 
had been. 


A DAUGHTER urged her father to allow his chil- 
dren to visita neighbor of whom he did rot ap- 
rove ‘“ You must think us very childish, father, 
f you suppose we should be injured byit.” The 
father did not reply, but taking a dead coal from 
the hearth handed it to her, saying, “ It will not 
burn you, my child, take it." Wondering, she 
did so, but her fair hand was soiled, and as it 
chanced, her white dress too. ‘‘We cannot be 
too careful in handling coals,” she said, in vexa- 
tion. “So it is with evil company.” said the 
father. “If it does not burn it will blacken.” 


“ How is it you never go with any bad boy, nor 
get into any scrapes" asked one little fellow of a 
playmate. “Oh, that’s ‘cause I don't say ‘no’ 
easy.” 


VERSE 13TH.—The Bishop of Verdun thought 
much of the friendship of Louis XI. of France. 
To please his evil master he contrived a cage for 
his enemies, so constructed that one could neither 
sit, stand, nor lie at length in it, but must always 
be in a most uncomfortable bent position § It 
chanced that the bishop offended the king and 
was the first person shut up in the cage, where he 
remained for fourteen years His evil friendship 
had been indeed “ a scourge in his side” 














PROGRAMME 


For a Bible-School Service. 





BY JOHN B. SMITH. 





For March 21st. 





JOSHUA’S WARNING. 


M.—Reading of most of 148th Psalm by 
leader. [Let it be read with great anima- 
tion and as a direct personal appeal to 
those before the reader. } 


1.00 P, 


1.03 “ Singing of Doxology: “ Praise God,” &c. 
Let all stand during this and the follow- 
ing exercige. 

1.05 “ Responsive Reading of Lesson of the day, 
closing with Concert Recitation of Golden 
Text. 

1.08 “ Singing: ‘‘Cross and Crown.” 

1.10 “ Reading by the leader and school in alter- 


nate ver-es of Revelation 3: 1-6. 


Reading, by the leader, of the following selec- 
tions: 


“They that wait upon the Lord shal! renew 
their strength; they shall mount up with wings 
as eagles; they shall run, and not be weary; and 
they shall walk, and not faint.” 

“Whosoever shall be ashamed of me and my 
words, of him shall the Son of man be ashamed 
when he shall come in his own glory, and in 
his Father's, and of the holy angels.” 

“If ye continue in my Word, then are ye 
my disciples indeed; and ye shall know the 
truth, and the truth shall make you free,” 

“To them who by patient continuance in well- 
doing, seek for glory, and honor, and immor- 
tality, eterna! life.” 

‘* Let us not be weary in well-doing: for in due 
season we shall reap, if we faint not.” 

“Be ye steadfast, unmovable always abound- 
ing in the work of the Lord, forasmuch as ye 
know that your labor is not in vain in the Lord.” 

“Seeing we also are compassed about with so 
great a cloud of witnesses, let us lay aside every 
weight, and the sin which doth so easily beset us, 
and let us run with patience the race that is set 
before us” 

“He that shall endure unto the end the same 
shall be saved.” 

“Take unto you the whole armor of God, that 
ye may be able to withstand in the evil day, and 
having done all, to stand.” 

“He that overcometh shall inherit all things; 
and I will be his God, and he shall be my son.” 
1.15 P. M.—Prayer. z 
1.18 Class Exercises. 

1.50 Warning Bell. 

155 “ Singing: “Stand up for Jesus.” 

2.00 Reading, by superintendent, of Mala- 
chi 3: 16-18, as introductory to a Sunday- 
school prayer-meeting, in which all mem- 
bers of the schoo! are invited to help by reci 
tation of verses of Scripture, by suggesting 
applications of the lesson of the day, by 
some word of testimony, or by prayer. Sing- 
ing should bave large place in the exercises, 
and all should bein harmony with the les- 
son of the day and calculated to impress it. 
The Christian young men of the school 
should feel a special responsibility. This 
exercise is found specially useful in a time 
of unusual religious interest. 


“ 


“ 


2.20 


2.23 


Close by Concert Recitation of Psalm 1. 
Distribution of library books, Sunday- 
School Times, Lesson papers, &c. 


2.25 ‘' Dismission. 





| 
| 

















THE COMMENTARY, 


Joshua 23: 11-16. 








11. That ye love: The sum of his exhorta- 
tion is comprised in the love of God, which ts 
the end or fulfillment of the law. (Deut. 6:5, 
11:13; Matt. 22: 37.)—Jamie-on. 

The Israelitish commander probably en- 
joyed some seventeen or eighteen a of 
tranquility and retirement after the long un- 
rest of the wilderness and the sangu'nary tur- 
moil of the invasion and conquest In his 
unpretentious abode among the hills of 
Ephraim the closing scenes of his long and 
eventful life were passed. But shortly before 
his death, finding his strength failing, he 
summoned the leading represe::tatives either 
to Shiloh, or more probably to Timnath-se- 
rah. There he gave them a last warning.— 
Grosser. 

12. Go back: By “ going back” is meant trans- 
gression of the divine law; and, as marriage 
connections with the idolatrous Canaanites 
wou'ld present many and strong temptations 
to transgress it, these were strictly forbidden. 
With his eyes, as it were, upon these prohibi- 
tions, Joshua threatens them with the certain 
withdrawal of the divine aidin the further 
expulsion of the Canaanites, a threat founded 
on Exodus 23:33; Numbers 33:55; Deuter- 
onomy 7: 16 —Jamieson. 

13. Geod land: The repetition of good land 
in verses 13, 15 and 16 reminds us of the fact 
that Palestine, when under the favoring care 
of God, must have been one of the most fertile 
lands on earth Its varied climate (as between 
the mountains and low plains gave it variety 
of production, its hills admitting a thorough 
system of terracing, enabled a very complete 
occupation of the land for agriculture) pur- 
poses, and choice exposures could be found 
for such vegetation as needed more or less 
influence of the sun, while fountains broke 
forth on every side and supplied the land 
abundant y with moisiure.—C/osby. 

It will aggravate their yosciges that the 
land from which they shall perish is a good 
land. Thus the goodness of the future Ca- 
paan, and the free and future grant God 
has made of it will aggravate the misery of 
those who shall be forever shut out and perish 
from it —Henry. 


16. It will be evident that Joshua regarded with- 
out surprise or disappointment, the presence 
of idolatrous Cavaanites in the midst of Israel, 
even at the close of his own career; and that 
fact in no degree qualified his declaration— 
also made by the Jewish historian in a former 
chapter (21:45)—that not one of God's pro- 
mises had failed. In explanation of this we 
have only to refer to the original intima- 
tion given to Moses, where we find that a 

dual, not an immediate, expulsion of the 
eathen inhabitants was promised, and a 
reason given, “lest the land become desolate, 
and the beast of the field multiply against 
thee.” The vicinity of enemies also supplied 
an incentive to a wise and vigilant readiness 
to repel by force any sudden attack.—Groser. 




















WHICH WAS THE SENIOR, CALEB 
OR JOSHUA? 


[Dr. Ormiston kindly sends the following reply 
to a correspondent, who asks for the authority of 
the statement that Joshua was the senior in years 
of Caleb.} 








M* DEAR MR. EDITOR: In reply tothe ques- 
tion of your querist, I would simply state 
that the chronology of te period covered by the 
books of Joshua and Judges is unsettied and 
somewhat perplexing. The statement given in 
the lesson is probably nearly as correct as can be 
ascertained, and ‘I think there can be little doubt 
that, of the two venerable heroes, Joshua was the 
eldest, and that at the time of their interview he 
was not very far from one hundred years of age. 
The accuracy of this statement depends entirely 
on the length of Joshua's administration after the 
time referred to. At that time Caleb says he was 
fourscore and five, and Joshua died at the age of 


one hundred and ten (chap. 24:29). Different 
calculations have been made as to the time which 
elapsed between the death of Moses and that of 
Joshua, varying from fifteen to twenty-seven 
years. The conquest of the country occupied 
seven years, leaving a period of eight or of 
twenty years between the interview and the death 
of Joshua, so that in the one case the age of Joshua 
would be one hundred and two; in the other, 
ninety. This will suffic- as a ground for the 
statement that Joshua was Caleb's senior and 


“nearly one hundred years old. For further in- 


formation on this point I refer to the Introduction 
to the Book of Joshua (pp. 18 and 19), Lange's 
Commentary, edited by Dr. Schaff ‘ Vol. iv. of the 
0. T. Scribner, Armstrong & Co.: New York, 
1873). W. ORMISTON. 











LESSON BULLETIN —_— 


FOR THE 
FIRST QUARTER OF 1875. 


1, Jan’y 3, Joshua Encouraged. 

Josh. 1: 1-9. 
2. Jan’y 10. Crossing the Jordan. 

Josh. 3: 14-17. 
3. Jan'y 17. Memorial Stones, 

Josh. 4: 4-9, 
4. Jan’y 24. Preparation for Con- 

quest. Josh. 5: 9-15. 

5. Jan’y 31. Jericho Taken. 

Josh. 6 : 12-20. 
6. Feb’'y 7. Achan’s Sin. 

Josh. 7 : 19-26. 
7. Feb’y 14, Ebal and Gerizim. 

Josh. 8: 30-35. 
8. Feb’'y 21. Caleb’s Inheritance. 

Josh, 14: 6-15. 
9. Feb’'y 28. The Land Divided. 

Josh. 18: 1-10. 
10. Mar. 7. The Cities of Refuge. 

Josh. 20; 1-9. 
11. Mar. 14. The Altar of Witness. 

Josh, 22: 21-27. 
12. Mar, 21. Joshua’s Warning. 

Josh. 23: 11-16, 
13, Mar. 28, REVIEW. God’s Mer- 


cies to Israel. 
Josh, 24: 1-13. 
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We pity the many poor young souls 
that have no City of Refuge. Older peo- 
ple get so absorbed in the interests that 
seem to claim their whole attention that 
they neglect and ignore, if they do not 
frequently ridicule, the “ trifling” sorrows 
and troubles of children. A _ greater 
mistake could not be committed. The 
child-heart yearns for sympathy. It 
must have it, or be utterly wretched. 
There is not one living who does not 
sometimes pine for it. And children 
more, even, than their elders. If they 
do not get it, they become cankered at 
heart. Oftener than we suspect young 
souls are early spoiled by this simple 
cause—they have no earthly place to 
which to flee in which they may find 
refuge and rest. 





Most parents fail to find out this fact 
that ought to be very plain and patent to 
them, and which would be if they kept 
in mind their own childhood’s experience. 
They think that they do their duty by 
being the moral or immoral policemen of 
their children. They watch them. They 
hunt out their misdemeanors, They 
detect them in wrong doing and punish 
them. Their children do not expect to be 
loved for their sins and follies. Hence 
they conceal them. They prevaricate. 
They hide. They dissemble. Their inner 
life is never revealed. They become a 
living lie. They are taken at their worst. 
And whose fault is it? Now if any one 
needs pity and love, it is the sinner. 
And particularly is it the sinning boy or 
girl, If any one needs the arms of love 
thrown about him and the kiss of ten- 
derness and the mother-heart and father- 
heart as a refuge, it is the early sinner. 
And these hearts, like Cities of Refuge, 
should always be open to receive them. 





THE COMING CONVENTION AT 
BALTIMORE. 


HE National Conventions at Indi- 

anapolis, Newark and Philadelphia 
are of such happy memory, that general 
inquiry is now made as to the prospects 
for the Baltimore Convention, which is 
to be held in May. Inquirers will be 
happy to learn that arrangements are 
under way for a gathering which, for use- 
fulness and practical result, may reason- 
ably be expected to be far in advance of 
either of its predecessors. As.the Sun- 
day-school work is growing into some- 
thing better and more practical than it 
ever was before, so the character of a 
representative assemblage of this kind 
must keep step with it, upward and for- 
ward, 

The selection of Baltimore as the place 
for this Convention was very felicitous. 
The city is sufficiently to the southward 
to securea large representation from the 
brethren of the Southern States, a thing 
in itself, which we shall rejoice to see 
brought about, and which, we know, 
many warm hearts from all sections of 
our country are earnestly longing to see 
realized. They want to meet and greet 
their brethren from every part, and to 
know no North, no South, no East, no 
West, in their one great all-absorbing 
work. The Sunday-school people of Balti- 
more are particularly earnest and wide- 
awake in the management of their work : 
and they enter with hearty good-will 
into giving their brethren, from every 
quarter of this country and from Can- 
ada, such a warm welcome as those who 


have enjoyed their hospitality well know 








how to appreciate. 

The Executive Committee appointed 
at the Indianapolis Convention to pre- 
pare for this one, have not been idle. A 
number of meetings have been held, and 
much correspondence has been had with 
representative men in every part of the 
country. After obtaining the views of 
the leading workers, this Committee held 
its most important meeting a few days 
ago in Baltimore, in conference with the 
superintendents and teachers of that city. 
There were present the Rev. Messrs. H. 
Clay Trumbull, John H. Vincent, D.D., 
George A. Peltz, and Alfred Taylor. Mr. 
Trumbull is Chairman of the Committee, 
and Mr. Peltz Secretary. The Rev. H. 
A. Smeltz, Secretary of the Maryland 
Sunday-School Union, and Mr. E. D. 
McConky, President of the Baltimore 
Association, spent the day with the Com- 
mittee, and the exchange of hints, helps 
and suggestions during the busy hours 
of that day of conference kept on as 
briskly as the business of a bank clear- 
ing house at its busiest stage of activity. 
In the evening a large body of repre- 
sentative men of Baltimore conferred 
with the Committee, the result being a 
complete understanding as tq all that 
need be pre-arranged. 

Now, what is to be done? Is there 
any danger that the Sunday-school army, 
ten thousand men or more, will march to 
Baltimore, and then march back again 
without having accomplished anything 
worth going for? Not at all. This gath- 
ering, which is to be held on the eleventh, 
twelfth and thirteenth days of May next 
will not be a pic-nic, or even a mere 
coming together for the purpose of ex- 
changing greetings or of listening to 
long samples of magnificent oratory. It 
will be for hard work and the discussion 
of “What has been done,” and “ What 
is to be done.” 

Under the head of “ What has been 
done” will be the report of the Execu- 
tive Committee as to the progress of the 
work throughout the country; the mes- 
sage of the Statistical Secretary, Mr. E. 
Payson Porter, of Chicago, whose columns 
of figures are a monument of the per- 
sistent faithfulness of one of the most 
industrious arithmeticians of the age; 
and the Lesson Committee’s account of 
itself, as to its choice of lessons and the 
wonderful unanimity with which these 
lessons have been adopted, both on this 
side of the Atlantic and across the water. 
It is well known that some societies have 
choked and starved to death by reason 
of the drouth brought on by reading re- 
ports of exceeding great dryness. But 
no such results need be feared from the 
telling of the story of what has been 
done in the Sunday-school work of 
America in the past three years. 

Under the head of “ What is to be 
done” may be expected a series of dis- 
cussions, as interesting as people choose 
to make them, on several of the features 
of the Sunday-school work which are 
just now most greatly in need of atten- 
tion. Each subject will be opened by a 
speaker chosen beforehand for the pur- 
pose. His remarks being over, gene- 
ral discussion of the subject will then 
proceed, One subject is assigned to each 
session, and on each of the days three 
sessions will be held. 

Tuesday, May 11th, being devoted to 
“What has been done,” the sessions of 
Wednesday and Thursday will be de- 
voted to “ What is to be done,” in the 
following order : 

“ How to secure pupils from the unevan- 
gelized masses,” 

“How to secure more pupils from the 
Church.” 

“* How to secure more efficient co-opera- 
tion with the home.” 





* How to secure for children the fullest 
advantages of the sanctuary ser- 
vices, and the social services of the 
Church.” 

“‘ How to increase the teaching power of 
the Sunday-school.” 

“The contribution of the Sunday-school 
to the intellectual and spiritual 
power of the Church.” 

The names of the speakers who will 
open these subjects cannot just yet be 
announced, but will soon be made known, 
together with the rest of the detail of 
arrangements, for knowledge of which 
the Sunday-school public are beginning 
to be clamorous. It is not premature, 
however, to add that a “‘ Bazaar-Museum” 
is provided for, which will be under the 
charge of Mr. John Middleton, of New 
York ; and that the musical department 
of the Convention will be attended to 
by Prof. Harry Sanders, of Baltimore, 
well known as one of the best choir 
leaders and one of the best conductors 
of Sunday-school music in the country. 

Altogether, let us be ready for the best 
Convention yet held. The delegates to 
it will be according to the Congressional 
representation from the various States, 
but in double proportion. That is to 
say, the membership of the Convention 
will be, if appointments are made from 
the whole country, just twice as large as 
the two houses of Congress. The basis 
of our Congressional representation is, 
we believe, one member for each 135,000 
inhabitants, in round numbers. From 
Canada, the representation will be in the 
same proportion to the population. The 
official call, which we shall publish at 
the earliest possible moment, will give 
full directions concerning the appoint- 
ment of delegates. 

A pleasant incident of the visit 
of the Committee to Baltimore was 
a large meeting at night in the Eutaw 
Street Methodist Church. This took 
somewhat the form of an Institute. Ad- 
dresses in harmony with the occasion 
were delivered by the four: members of 
the Committee who were present. Though 
the evening was stormy the congregation 
was large, and was as appreciative as it 
was large. 

From the general ripeness of the 
times for such a gathering, and the 
wide-spread interest in it, we are war- 
ranted in looking forward to the Balti- 
more Convention as one of the most sig- 
nificant and important of all the series 
of great National Sunday-School Con- 
ventions. It is not too early for the va- 
rious Provincial, State, County and City 
Associations of the two countries (it will 
be remembered that the Convention is 
International as between the United 
States and Canada) to fix upon their 
best men, appoint them, and provide for 
their presence as delegates to the Balti- 
more Convention. 





RECURRING to our thought on the 
Cities of Refuge,.with which we started in 
the first column, we want to say further, 
that among these natural Cities of Refuge 
for the young, whose gates should never 
be shut, is the Sunday-school teacher’s 
heart. He has a calling higher than 
that of mere instructor. It is his to be 
the wise, sympathizing friend of his 
scholars. He should not perhaps show 
too much pity, for the boy nature, par- 
ticularly, resents that. But he should be 
encouraging, helpful, frank. He should 
not scold, and fret, and tell of the faults 
of his scholars. The gate of the teacher 
should be shut against all gossips. He 
should never express “horror” at a child’s 
sinfulness. He should aim above every 
thing else to get into the trust and confi- 
dence of the youthful heart, and con- 
sider the confidences reposed as sacred as a 
holy covenant. Thus he may be able to 
win and save. And we think only in 








this way. That lesson on the Cities of 
Refuge touches us all very tenderly. 
It is the grandest in the whole quarter. 
The idea in it is wonderful for us sinners, 
It breathes the air of pardon, not pen- 
alty ; of patience, not passion ; of peace 
and rest, not perdition. 





THE KEEPING OF ORDER. 


| is often amusing to observe the dif- 
ferent airs with which teachers com- 
plain that they cannot keep order in the 
class, 

Miss Amiable Inefficiency, with six or 
seven little girls around her, who are 
laughing, playing and annoying their 
neighbors by conspicuous inattention, 
will look up with the gentlest uf depre- 
cating smiles and observe, “I can’t do 
anything with these children. They don’t 
pretend to mind me!” Mr. Impulsive Tem- 
per exclaims, “TI shall give that class up. 
They treat me with so much disrespect, 
that I will not be their teacher any 
longer!” Complaint or indignation, or 
both, are usually the excuses of the un- 
successful teacher. 

There is, besides these, the sweet 
and sympathetic spirit, so lifted into an 
atmosphere of its own, above ali sub- 
lunary affairs, that it does not know 
when disorder exists. Such a soul, se- 
renely singing the last hymn, is capable 
of letting a half dozen boys walk out of 
Sunday-school and never suspecting their 
exodus. 

It is in vain to expect the best super- 
intendent to maintain good order, if the 
classes are not under firm and gentle 
control. Children prefer to behave them- 
selves well. They enjoy good govern- 
ment. A well-managed and obedient 
household is much pleasanter to itself 
than an ill-ordered one. Liberty under 
law is the most blissful state for mortals, 
large and small. It is not the fault of 
the children when they are restless and 
inattentive, so much as it is their mis- 
fortune. 

If you wish to keep good order, you 
must first learn to govern yourself. 
Every sign of impatience on your part is 
a confession of your own weakness. You 
must know your own ideal. The calmer, 
quieter, easier your speech and action, 
the more potent its influence will be with 
your class. There is a great deal in ex- 
pecting the best from children. They 
almost always justify your unspoken 
thought of them. If you take it for 
granted that they are naughty, and in- 
tend to be so, they will probably carry 
out your conviction. If you proceed on 
the assumption that they mean to be 
good, they will be as good as you can 
possibly desire. 

We all know how hard it is to be polite 
and attentive in the society of a bore, or 
to be civilly respectful when very tired 
of uninteresting talk. Now, a teacher 
who goes to the class with a half-pre- 
pared, or an unprepared, lesson, in these 
days, is likely to be a bore to the boys 
or girls. Only this and nothing more. 
The young people of to-day are accus- 
tomed to excellent instruction in their 
secular schools. When they come to the 
Bible-school, which can be made won- 
derfully attractive and interesting, if 
they find it dull, if they find the teacher 
shirking difficulties, and if they discover 
any want of fitness on his part for his 
place, they are quite likely to be lacking 
in respectfulness. 

Reverence on the teacher’s part for the 
work, for the holy day, and for the Master, 
will usually communicate itself to the 
circle around him. If he has come from 
his closet to the class his face will tell, 
not by a formal solemnity, but by a sweet 
and confident peace that he has been 
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with Jesus. Jesus present in the class, 
there will be a tender and precious in- 
terest that will effectually shut out every 
cause of complaint so far as manners are 
concerned, 

Teachers who are themselves disorder- 
ly, leaning away from their own seats to 
converse with others, looking about them 
with idle curiosity, or in any way dis- 
honoring themselves and their work, can 
hardly look for prompt obedience or cor- 
rect deportment simply because they 
solicit it. 

Example is better than precept. 





For The Sunday-School Times. 


SABBATH-SCHOOL WORK IN MAS- 
SACHUSETTS. 





HE old ‘Bay State is not deficient in 

Sabbath-school activities, and a plan 
just adopted bids fair to increase its 
spiritual force. 

At the annual State Convention, held 
at Fall River, an executive committee 
was appointed to devise methods of reach- 
ing, if possible, every Sabbath-school in 
the State, leading them out into a broader 
field of study. We believe that it is not 
sufticient for teachers to give a hasty 
glance at the lesson on a Saturday night, 
thinking that an ample preparation for 
the Sabbath, and hence one design of 
the meeting is to rouse teachers to the 
importance of study. 

Those active and well-known men, 
Eben Shute and H. M. Moore, of Boston, 
have been appointed a special committee 
to see that in March and April an Insti- 
tute or Convention, lasting one or two 
days, is held in every county, securing 
for the occasion the best help in the 
country. (Brothers Peltz, Vincent, Sher- 
win, Jacobs & Co. will please get their 
carpet-bags in readiness.) 

Following these meetings, it is intended 
to hold a number of district conventions 
in each county, thus seeking, as ‘far as 
possible, to reach every Sunday-school 
in the State. This plan involves work 
on the part of pastor and teacher, but it 
is believed that the impetus given to the 
cause will enure to increased earnestness 
and faithfulness, and that the Bible will 
be studied as never before. S. E. B. 





For The Sunday-School Times, 


THE EDUCATION QUESTION IN 
IRELAND. 


N Ireland the question has once more 
been turned up, How should the 
public schools be managed, or the chil- 
dren in them be educated? It was sup- 
posed that “united secular, and separate 
religious instruction” had so commended, 
itself to the right thinking and proved 
itself so suited to the community, that 
unpleasant controversy and sectarian bit- 
terness had yielded and would not be 
soon heard to disturb the efforts being 
made for the education of the Irish chil 
dren. Their parents, when “let alone,” 
seemed satisfied to have their children at 
school, and often spoke with pride of 
their progress in learning. The model 
schools, and indeed all the machinery 
which had been set a-going under the 
“‘ National Board,” were doing work won- 
derfully well, and prospects of advancing 
education were brightening. 

Romanism had made several abortive 
attempts to upset the great fundamental 
principles by which the existing system 
was governed. The enemy appeared to 
many to slumber. In more than seven 
thousand national schools the young were 
getting a good education, or had good 
opportunity ; but Rome was not satisfied. 
Her principles were not propagated to 
her liking. Her celebrated men must give 
a warning to “the faithful.” Herchildren 
must be called off from mixed education, 
and effective plans be adopted for that 





purpose. Father Tom Burke, of acknowl- 
edged popularity, comes out with a flam- 
ing oration, and declaims to the top of his 
bent. Dr. McDevitt,a Roman Catholic 
bishop, addresses a long and bitter letter 
to one of the members of Parliament for 
Donegal, where his diocese lies. The 
member is a near relative of the present 
viceroy, and it would be of importance to 
influence him. And last, not least, the 
Archbishop (R. C.) of Tuam fulminates 
his sentence in his Lenten pastoral in his 
usual “ lion of St. Garlath” style. McDe- 
vitt’s attack is very characteristic and 
virulent. A deputation from the Gene- 
ral Assembly had lately waited on the 
viceroy to remonstrate against changes 
in the administration of the National 
Board of Education, which were spoken 
of. They succeeded in their mission. 
They come in, consequently, for an at- 
tack from the Roman Catholic bishop— 
which was anything but dignified or just. 
He quotes largely from an old report 
which had, on its production by a divided 
Government Commission, been publicly 
exposed as unworthy of eonfidence and 
sadly one-sided, and he is applauded as 
if it were all a “ true bill.” 

These things are signs of the times. 
Like straws on the water, they tell how 
the current runs. We must observe them, 
and be urged to greater care for the 
young. Romanism, which used to work 
most in secret, is now become bold, and 
publicly shows how determined she is to 
destroy “ freedom of conscience and wor- 
ship.” “ O Lord, are not thine eyes upon 
the truth ?” J. M. 
—Lurgan, Ireland, Feb. 13, 1875. 





Notes. 


The Baptist Teacher sensibly advises 
teachers not to deal with unruly boys by de- 
nouncing and abusing them—for, “ to fighta 
crowd of boys is like taking up arms against 
a sea of troubles.” 


Tyndale, the translator of the English 
Bible, once uttered this beautiful sentiment : 
“Banish me to the poorest corner of the 
world, if you will, but let me teach little 
children, and preach the gospel.” 


The Presbyterian, not a month since, inno- 
cently remarked: “The International Sun- 
day-School Lessons have been adopted by 
the London Sunday-School Union, and will 
soon be used in all parts of Great Britain.” 


St. Paul’s M. E. Sunday-school, in Cin- 
cinnati, Rev. C. H. Payne, D.D., pastor, is 
enjoying a precious work of grace. More 
than one hundred ofits pupils have expressed 
a wish to find the Saviour, and many have 
found him. 


A Greenwich (England) Sunday-school 
superintendent has been in the habit, for 
five years and more, of lecturing with a 
magic lantern to raise the means of supplying 
a weekly dinner to the poor children in his 
neighborhood. He is a noble man. 


A Ministerial Convention of the Evan- 
gelical Association lately resolved, “That 
the members of our church who are antago- 
nistic to the Sunday-school cause be re- 
ported to the presiding elder for further 
orders.” We are interested to know the 
kind of “orders” that elder might give. 


The Presbyterian at Work, speaking of the 
use of tact in dealing with unruly scholars, 
very pertinently quotes the prayer of the 
little girl, who begged the Lord to help 
her “rub kitty the way that will make her 
purr, and not the way that will make her 
scratch.” How purr-tinent the illustration. 


Potter’s American Monthly takes the fol- 
lowing from the diary of a Moravian church, 
of the date October 28, 1744. As will be 
seen it relates to a Sunday-school, or meet- 
ing of children for religious instruction : 
“Sister Greening [wife of the pastor] has 





thirty-three little girls that belong to her 
Sunday meeting. We hope that some benefit 
will come of it, in keeping the children out 
of the streets, and in making them more 
obedient to their parents.” 


The Market Square Presbyterian Church 
Sabbath-school, of Harrisburg, Pa., held its 
fifty-ninth anniversary February 16th, and 
very appropriately had a concert exercise on 
“Time.” Few Sunday-.chools have been a 
longer time in existence, or had a more use- 
ful and successful time of it all along. 


We cannot find to whom the credit of this 
item belongs. It is not original with us: 
“¢ Will the boy who threw that pepper on the 
stove please come up here and get a present 
of a nice book ?’ said a Sunday-school super- 
intendent in Iowa; but the boy never moved. 
He was a far-seeing boy.” 


The second London Sunday-School Con- 
vention of the ministers and teachers of the 
great metropolis was held February 9th. 
The Rev. Joshua Harrison was made Presi- 
dent. The Sunday-School Chronicle prom- 
ises its readers a full and complete report, 
and the issue of an eight-page supplement 
to contain it. 


Our Bible Teacher, organ of the United 
Brethren denomination, urging the import- 
ance of studying the geography of the les- 
sons, pleads with Sunday-schools to supply 
themselves with the needed maps, and says 
that limited finances cannot excuse this 
lack, for “the school that cannot afford a 
map can ony by the hardest effort afford to 
exist at all.” 


The Sabbath-School Society of the Pres- 
byterian Church, in Ireland, held its annual 
meeting in Belfast, February 10th. The 
Rey. William Magill, of Cork, was made 
President. The Society has 954 schools, 
8,355 teachers, and 70,000 scholars under its 
care. We shall hope to quote further from 
The Northern Whig, which gives a full re- 
port of the occasion. 


The permanent committee of the Presby- 
terian Church on Sabbath-schools, which 
recently met in Philadelphia, have decided 
to hold a Sabbath-school Convention in 
Wooster, Ohio, to begin on the Tuesday 
preceding the meeting of the General As- 
sembly in May next, and to continue two 
days. Each Presbytery is invited to send 
one or more delegates. 





The Broadway Congregational Sunday- 
school, of Norwich, Connecticut, W. R. 
Burnham, Superintendent, issue a handsome 
card of invitation, on rich ribbed card- 
board, with golden border, and golden 
texts around the border. The order of 
service, every part of which has special 
reference to the lesson of the day, is also 
printed on the card. Devices of this kind 
show an earnest interest in the affairs of the 
school by those who adopt them. Wher- 
ever they are employed we may expect to 
find good and successful work done. We 
print the “ service” elsewhere. 


The Baptist Teacher for March has a good 
article about “Keeping Your Coat On.” 
Too many teachers, it fears, come to their 
classes with their coats off—“in a state of 
spiritual dishabille‘that would be accounted 
simply scandalous if our spiritual discern- 
ment were only sharp engugh to discover 
it.” It urges heart preparation, and con- 
cludes, “ Fellow-teachers, look to your toilet. 
When you make your appearance before 
your classes, see to it that you come in full 


-dress”—not the “outward adorning,” but 


“the hidden man of the heart,” “even the 
ornament of a meek and quiet spirit.” 





Earlier in the year we published an in- 
teresting sketch ofthe “ Chaplain of the Po- 
laris.” Weare glad that the public areto have 
the opportunity of his further acquaintance. 
Mr. R. W. D. Bryan, the astronomer as-well 
as chaplain of the ill-fated steamer, will be 
in Philadelphia, at Horticultural Hall, on 
Tuesday evening, March 9th, and lecture on 
the incidents and perils of that expedition, 
as well as give much interesting and valuable 





information on “the arctic regions” gener- 
ally. President Catell, of Lafayette College, 
and Dr. Cuyler, of Brooklyn, speak in high- 
est terms of the thrilling interest of the lec- 
ture. The proceeds are for the National 
Orphans’ Homestead, at Gettysburg, Pa. 


The President of the Third District o 
the Iowa State Sunday-School Association 
writes us enthusiastically of their third an- 
nual Convention, at West Union, Iowa, 
which began its sessions February 16th, and 
continued for three days. He says: “We 
have just closed one of the most spiritual 
and practical Sunday-school Conventions 
ever held in this district. The railroads all 
blockaded and with the thermometer stand- 
ing at 26° below zero, many of eur best Sun- 
day-school workers went across the country 
in sleighs thirty, forty, and even fifty miles, 
and all feel well paid for the trip. One 
of the leading features of the Convention 
was a desire to organize for more effective 
work in each of the counties. We are 
using The Sunday-School Times in many of 
our schools, and cannot well do without 
it.’ This District embraces the coun- 
ties of Allamakee, Winneshiek, Fayette, 
Clayton, Buchanan, Delaware and Dubuque. 
J. F. Merry, of Manchester, is President, 
A. K. Bailey, of Decorah, Secretary. 











THE NEW YORK SUNDAY- 
SCHOOL TEACHERS’ 
NORMAL CLASS. 


TAUGHT BY THE REV. J. H. VINCENT, D.D, 





[Subject: ‘“ Where he lives; or, Principles of 
Adaptation,” illustrated in the teaching of the 
lesson “Caleb’s Inheritance,” in Joshua 14: 6-15, 
Reported in outline for The Sunday-School Times.) 





N opening Dr. Vincent called atten- 
tion to the 


Persons and Places 


of thelesson. “The children of Judah.” 
Judah was one of the sons of Jacob. 
These were the children of the sons of 
Judah, They lived in the southern part 
of Palestine. Joshua was at Gilgal. 
There were two or three Gilgals. This 
was probably the one where the Is- 
raelites encamped immediately after 
crossing the Jordan. Caleb was visiting 
Joshua here. The meaning of Caleb is 
a dog or barker. He was a Gentile from 
a Moabitish family, and was called a 
dog as designating him from the sons of 
Judah. But he had been honored be- 
cause of his persqnal character. His fa- 
ther was one of the leaders or elders of 
the tribe of Judah. He was a Kenezite, 
a Jew by adoption. Caleb addressed 
himself to Joshua, and appealed to Jo- 
shua’s knowledge of something said by 
the Lord to Moses. Of whom did the 
Lord speak to Moses? Caleb and Jo- 
shua. Caleb mentions himself first, “me 
and thee,” because he was going to put 
a request especially for himself. It may 
have been the usage among the Jews. 
A matter of etiquette, It may have been 
because Caleb was of higher rank than 
Joshua. He was chairman of the com- 
mission that explored Canaan forty-five 
years before. Caleb stilled the people 
when he returned from the exploration 
of the land and made the report of the 
minority. Where was this done? At 
Kadesh-Barnea, just north of Mt. Sinai, 
on the borders of Canaan. ‘“ Kadesh” 
means holy. ‘“Barnea” means desert. 
The “-Holy-Desert.” They chose the 
desolate wilderness. We all turn to 
“ Kadesh-Barnea” many times in our 
lives, and are afraid to go forward and 
trust God, and take possession of the 
Canaan to which he invites us, and so 
We go Back to the Wilderness. 


There is another side to be presented, 
How does Caleb speak of the ten spies 
who made unfavorable report? He says, 
“My brethren made the hearts of the 
people melt.” He speaks of them kindly, 
“T wholly followed the 


as “ brethren.” 
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Lord my God,” Emphasize the wo 
“ wholly.’ On that day what did Moses 
give to him? “Surely, the land whereon 
thy feet have trodden shall be thine in- 
heritance and thy children’s forever.” 
9th verse. Moses testifies to Caleb. In 
Deuteronomy the Lord himself does the 
same, Old men dare to say things of 
themselves, when a long life testifies to 
their truth, that young people cannot 
without being accused of spiritual vanity. 
“The Lord hath kept me alive,” he said. 
The Lord hath fulfilled his promise, and 
old Caleb still lived. He was eighty-five 
years old, What a pattern does he pre- 
sent to us for imitation. A good, hearty, 
Cheerful Old Man, 


with a buoyant heart, full of holy pur- 
ose and holy faith. “ He had strength 
for war, both to go out and come in.” 
He was still an active man, both in the 
family and the nation. 

Is Hebron a mountain? It is in a 
valley on the top of a mountain, six hun- 
dred feet higher than Jerusalem, eighteen 
miles to the north of it. ‘Give me this 
mountain.” He did not ask for a com- 
fortable resting-place. He asked for the 
mountain land, inhabited by giants. I 
can drive these Anakim out, he believes, 
We see here an old man anxious to en- 
gage in a fight for the Lord. He re- 
ceives Joshua’s blessing, and Hebron, 
formerly called “ Kirjath-Arba” (the city 
ot Arba), ever since called Hebron. 
“And the land had rest from war.” 

Difficulties in the Lesson, 


What difficulties have any of you met 
in this lesson? 1. He does not say He- 
bron, by name, was to be his inheritance. 
It is mentioned in the 13th verse. All 
the details of the transaction are not 
given here, He appeals to Joshua’s 
knowledge of the promise. Is the cluster 
of grapes, mentioned as suspended on a 
pole and borne by Caleb and Joshua, a 
true statement? It is said that grapes 
still grow there of this size, clusters 
weighing 25 or 30 Ibs., in the valley of 
the brook Eschol. Clusters of grapes 
raised in California are said to weigh 40 
lbs. Mr. Van Lennep mentions that he 
saw clusters in Palestine weighing from 
15 to 16 lbs. Eschol is famous for its 
vineyards to-day. This cluster was car- 
ried on a stick by Caleb and Joshua to 
prevent being crushed. 

Truths in the Lesson. ' 

What truths do we learn in this lesson 
concerning God? 1. He rewards trust 
in him, 2. God chooses our inheritance. 
8. God keeps his promises. 4 By fol- 
lowing him wholly, we are sure of our re- 
ward, 5. A faithful youth is the best 
way to secure a happy old age. 1 Cor. 
2: 9,“ As it is written, Eye hath not seen, 
nor ear heard, neither have entered into 
the heart of man, the things which God 
hath prepared for them that love him,” 
6. We learn that God has a care for in- 
dividuals. 6th verse, ‘““The Lord said 
unto Moses .. . concerning me and thee.” 
10th verse, “The Lord hath kept me 
alive.” 
me.” Personal care: The Lord loves 
whole-hearted service, the single eye. 

Iltustrations of Character. 

What illustrations of character do you 
find in this lesson? 1. He believed 
God’s promise. 2 He began to love the 
Lord young, and for forty-five years had 
been doing his commands, and long before 
that. A man at forty is not likely to do 
such heroic things for God unless he has 
been for some time in his service. 3. He 
respected God’s appointed offices. 4. He 
reapected God’s appointed means, 5, He 
was very courageous, because he was a 
consecrated man, 6. He was a patient 
man. He'said nothing uncharitable of 
his brethren 7. True patience is the 
fruitof consecration. 8. He was a stable 
man. 9. He was a successful man as to 
this and as to his soul-life. He was 
aimost in the spring-time of life when at 
its close. As to his position, he’ was 
honored by his brethren. The children 
of Judah went up with him. Quite a 
model for the statesman and politician 
of our day. 10. He was a model old 
man, Was Caleb’s age the average age 
of men at that time? Joshua was one 
hundred and ten when he died, and 
Moses was one hundred and twenty. We 
really know nothing of the average age 
of men at that time. 

An Outline of the Lesson. 


1. The promise of God. 2. Remem- 
bered. 3. Pledged. 4. Fulfilled. A 
great principle is in this lesson—the re- 


12th verse, ‘‘ If the Lord be with } 





flex influence on a man’s own character 
of being whoily consecrated to God. 
When Caleb went up into Canaan (7th 
verse) he brought Moses word again “as 
it was in mine heart.” Men always see 
what their hearts see. Carlyle says: 
“ The traveler sees what he carries with 
him the power of seeing.” The ten spies 
saw “high walls.” Caleb saw “ high 
walls” and looked through them, and 
thought to himself, how the power of 
God will make these walls tumble when 
his people approach them. 


Getting What We Want. 


The blessing of Caleb suggests pleasant 
thoughts. 1. Caleb got in his youth 
what he wanted. It is not often a man 
gets what he wants in his youth. A good 
man gets what he most wants in his 
2 a go worldly Canaan or Tabor. 
fany a good man wants culture, If a 
man does the work next to him, he 
will get what he most desires; perhaps 
not this side of Jordan. But it matters 
little whether you get it here or on the 
other side. The best things you want 
God will give you, here or over the 
river, it does not matter much. Caleb 
got the tomb of Abraham and Sarah and 
all the other consecrated places; the 
tombs of the patriarchs so much valued 
by him. 2. What a luxury to see souls 
coming from ways of peril and sin, asking 
the way to life in answer to one’s own 
faithful telling of the story of faith and 
love. This we now see in Mr. Moody’s 
work in England. Caleb got a refuge 
city, Hebron, where every day persons 
were fleeing to him for safety. 3. This 
was a Levitical city. High and holy 
fellowship of the priesthood existed here. 
That high fellowship we find in the 
Church, where we may hold high converse 
together. 4. Caleb got a royal city. 
David reigned there 7} years. we get 
a royal city. Weare kings and priests 
unto God, 5. Caleb got a good name for 
centuries. Old Caleb will be studied by 
millions all over the world the coming 
Sabbath. 

What We Know About Caleb. 


1. He trusted the Lord. 2. Served the 
Lord. 3. Inherited the promise. His 
trust was deeper than mere trust, it was, 
4. Rest in God. It was a service that 
brought risk. 5. Honesty of Caleb is 
worthy of note. He came back and told 
the people all the facts. Honest toward 
God and man. It is a grand thing to 
emphasize this fact to our boys in these 
days. I know a man who was making 
inquiry about another man: “Is he a 
good man?” “ Just what do you mean?” 
“Godward?” “Yes; Godward he isa very 
good man ; but manward, a little tricky.” 
I believe in a piety that goes right through 
aman. When a man is thoroughly at 
rest toward God, he is at rest toward all 
others, 6, Consecration of Caleb. It 
was thorough and entire. The very 
reason Caleb gave why he should have 
the land, was the very reason the spies 
gave why they should not haveit. Be- 
cause it was mountainous, full of walled 
cities and giants. 

Principles of Adaptation in Sunday- 
School Teaching. 


After going through the lesson, Dr, 
Vincent proceeded with his normal-class 
suggestions. The special subject in the 
course laid out was, “ Where the pupil 
lives,” or the principles of adaptation 
the teacher must use in his teaching work. 
Note, first, the following points: 

1, A man may have an ample suppl 
of good cloth. It may be eubetan ual, 
handsome and in the latest style as to 
texture, tint, etc. But if it remain in his 
bureau drawer, unmade and uncut, it 
might as well be in the Atlantic Ocean 
so far as the matter of utility to him is 
concerned, 

2. A boy may have a teacher who has 
an immense stock of knowledge on hand, 
who knows facts, laws, principles, rela- 
tions of truth, etc. But if that teacher 
does not know how to classify, arrange 
and adapt the knowledge he has to the 
boy he attempts to teach, all is in vain. 

3. The question of adaptation becomes 
one of supreme importance. To know is 
one thing, but fo low so as to teach is 
quite another thing. The question before 
us now is, How to connect the knowing 
mind with the mind that desires to know ? 

4, The teacher .and the pupil must 
come together. The water to slake the 
thirst must reach the lips of the man who 
thirsts. It may be brought to bim, or 
he may go to it, but the two must come 
together. So the pupil and the teacher. 
See Elisha and the child he raised to life. 





5. The pupil will not rise to the teach- 
er’s level. He is satisfied where he is. 
He sees no reason for reaching up. He 
is not able to reach up. He is an eaglet 
in the nest. The mother bird is above 
him, and would woo him to the heights 
and to the effort of flight. But what 
cares he for the air or the rocks above! 
So the eagle descends to his level and 
urges him to leave his warm resting: place 
and make ventures in theair. Her con- 
stant effort is successful and the eaglet 
learns to fly. So the teacher of these 
younglings who throng our Sunday- 
schools (and who are borne unto a flight 
among the heavenly heights) must come 
down to where they live, and woo and in- 
vite and urge and plead, and in every 
possible way seek to bring them up. 

Four Primal Principles. 

Here are some primal principles of 
adaptation that should be respected in all 
Sunday-school teaching : 

1, The teacher must know the world in 
which the pupil lives. (1.) He lives in 
A Social World. 

His home, parents, the unconscious in- 
fluence there. His daily associates—on 
the street, at school. What are the ten- 
dencies? What are the standards? No 
teacher can do his work well without 
knowing this social world in which his 
pupil lives. (2.) He lives in 

A Religious World. 
His parents have a faith of some kind, 
even if it is the faith of no faith. They 
believe or doubt. They allude in some 
way to religion, even if they do not 
worship. They have lax or strict opinions. 
They are reverent or profane. They are 
Romanists or Protestants or Rationaliats. 
They are sensitive or stolid in reference 
to the great interests of religion. The 
teacher must know this religious world. 
(3.) He lives in 

A Bible World. 

He has some idea about it. He hasa 
superficial knowledge of its history, &c. 
He has, perhaps, mixed up facts, tradi- 
tions, human imaginings, &c., with divine 
truth; compounding them together, and, 
perhaps, accepting the misrepresentations 
of skeptics as the actual teachings of the 
Bible. We have little idea of the in- 
definite and confused impressions of the 
majority of our Sunday-school pupils con- 
cerning the contents of our Holy Bible. 
The teacher must know this Bible world 
in which his scholars live. (4.) He lives 
in 

A Literary World. 


He reads some paper. He has some 
books. He sees pictorial papers, and 
must both look at the pictures and read 
the letter-press, He possibly subscribes 
for some paper. Remember the sensa- 
tional issues of the press to-day—dime 
novels, &c. Do your pupils read such as 
these? Whatdothey read? What books 
at home? The teacher must’ know this 
literary world of his pupils. (5.) There 
is 


A Business World, 


in which the pupil lives. The trade he 
is at, or which he proposes to follow. 
The home theories and maxims concern- 
ing business, and the business practices 
with which he has always been familiar. 
Many an honest boy has learned his 
first lessons in dishonesty from the man 
whose apprentice he has become. Doug- 
las, the burglar, lately shot on Long 
Island, confessed, when dying, that he 
was an honest boy till he learned dis- 
honest tricks from his employer. The 
teacher must know the business world of 
his pupils. 

2. The teacher 

Must go to the World 

in which the pupil lives. (1.) To know 
its range of thought; (2.) To know its 
vocabulary; (3.) To know its charms to 
his pupils; (4) To know its perils to 
his pupils; (5.) To knew its personal 
influences. 

3. The teacher 

Must Connect Himself with the 

Worid 

in which the pupil lives. (1.) By adapt- 
ing to it the teachings of every lessun ; 
(2.) By bringing his personal influence 
to bear upon it; (3.) By bringing him- 
self into fullest sympathy with it. 

4, The teacher 

Must Elevate and Improve the 

Worid 


in which the pupil lives. (1.) By bring- 


ing it to a better social influence—the 
church, the ministry, the membership; 
(2.) By bringing to it a wholesome reli- 
gious literature—a weekly paper, books, 





tracts, &c.; (3.) By bringing the pupil 
into the regular church services, public 
and social; (4.) By bringing the pupil 
into his own house as a visitor and 
friend; (5.) By the thorough teaching 
which will bring his pupil to a better un- 
derstanding of the Holy Bible; (6.) By 
bringing his pupil into personal fellow- 
ship with Jesus Christ. 
Illustrative Incidents. 


A lawyer was once riding through 
Lynn, Mass., with a livery boy driving 
for him. He passed by a large church 
(St. Paul’s M. E Church) that was with- 
out a spire. He asked the boy if he 
knew who lived there. The boy looked 
at the building and saw “St. Paul’ on 
the front of the church, and replied 
“St. Paul.” “Are you acquainted with 
St. Paul?” inquired the lawyer. “No; 
he don’t keep no horses.” The only way 
to reach that boy was through a livery 
stable. LIonce saw a poor little colored 
pupil, the only one in the class, on a 
rainy day. The teacher sat perfectly in- 
different. “It was only a nigger!” How 
the teacher might have got at the heart 
of that little ignorant, benighted one, all 
alone in the class that day! There is a 
legend of St. Anthony, that when he 
used to preach he saw a sweet little child 
sitting on the Bible before him. It would 
be well if Sunday-school teachers could 
keep such a vision before them. Visit 
the sick boy, bring your personal influ- 
ence to bear: by bringing a bouquet of 
flowers to him and saying, “‘ God bless 
you, my boy.”” When Merle D’Aubigne 
was in the Theological Seminary at Ge- 
neva, he said to Prof, Haldane, “I think 
I have found out the definition of sin in 
the 7th of Romans.” The Professor said 
to him, “‘ Have you found out its mean- 
ing in your own heart?” That caused 
him to ponder the subject, and to reaize 
the sinfulness of his own heart. It is 
one thing to see sin in criticising others, 
and anotier thing to see it in ourselves, 

In conclusion, Dr. Vincent said we 
should make the teaching of this class 
familiar, like a teacher’s meeting; not 
like a formal Bible-class. Every one 
should try tu get something from the 
lesson adapted to his own wants. The 
hour having expired, the drill in “ Bible 
History” was omitted. C. H. 





WHY SOME TEACHERS’ MEETINGS 
DONT SUCCEED. 


BY REV. H. CLAY TRUMBULL, 





\ ANY a teachers’ meeting is spoiled 
I because the leader does not understand 
his business. He has a mistaken notion of 
the work to which he is set; hence all that 
he does is in the wrong direction, He thinks 
tha tit is his duty to learn all that he can 
about next Sunday’s lesson, and tell it to his 
teachers. So he fills up by earnest, prayerful 
study, and goes to the meeting all aglow 
with his subject. He expounds and illus- 
trates the Scripture passage in hand, and 
shows its varied applications, as seems to 
hira best suited to the needs of those whom 
he instructs. Realizing that teaching is a 
mutual work, in which questioning by teacher 
and taught forms an important part, he asks 
an occasional question in the line of his ex- 
position, and urges his hearers to question 
him freely. What more could he do to 
have the exercise profitable and attractive ? 

3ut somehow his teachers’ meeting does 
drag woefully. Only a few of the teachers at- 
tend at the best, and they appear sluggish and 
strangely uninterested. It is difficult to get 
an answer from them, and still more to get 
a question. Instead of gaining*month by 
month in numbers and apparent interest, 
the meeting dwindles by slow degrees, until 
the question is foreed upon him, “ Does this 
thing pay for all the work it costs?” He is 
more and more of the opinion that good 
Sunday-school teachers are rare. There are 
only a very few in his school who come up 
to his standard of requirement, and he is 
sure he is not unreasonable in his demands. 
Of one thing he feels assured: he has not 
failed to qualify himself as the leader of this 
meeting. He has studied hard and faith- 
fully in preparation for it every week, and 
he has done his best to help the teachers 
prepare themselves; but they won't be 
helped. 

Now the trouble is, that that leader has 
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mistaken his work, and has been trying to do 
the wrong thing in the conduct of that 
meeting. His chief duty in leading it is not 
to tell the teachers what he knows about 
that lesson, but to ascertain what they know 
about it. Of course he ought to prepare 
himself in advance on the lesson, and under- 
stand it as thoroughly as possible ; but when 
he is filled with the knowledge and spirit of 
its teachings, his next work, before he goes 
to the meeting, is to study how to bring out 
from his teachers what they know and feel 
as to its meaning and applications. Then, 
to the work of drawing out from his teachers 
the results of their study and reflection, he 
should principally devote himself at the 
teachers’ meeting. Even if they have not 
come prepared by study, he can lead them 
to an intelligent examination of the text, by 
simple, judicious and well-shaped questions 
on its statements and their obvious bearings. 
If they have prepared themselves, he will 
be surprised to find out how much they 
know, and how intelligent views they have 
of the lesson-teachings. Of course if he finds 
them in error, his stores of knowledge are 
at their service; but even then, he had better 
lead them by questions to see their error for 
themselves, than to correct it dogmatically. 

Good teachers—the best teachers—do not 
wish to sit week after week in passive 
listening under any man’s lecture on the 
lessons they are to teach. They are not 
even to be drawn out by an occasional ques- 
tion in the line of the leader’s, gr lecturer’s, 
thought. They do not care to tell him what 
they think of his views, although they would, 
if desired, tell him of their views. As he is 
doing most of the work, he might as well do 
it all. 

On the other hand, poor teachers—the 
poorest who are ever found in a teachers’ 
meeting—will be helped, and will help others, 
when questioned fairly and wisely as to 
their understanding of a Scripture passage 
before them. It is almost an invariable 
rule, that when a teachers’ meeting fails of 
success—the teachers Jacking an interest in 
it, and failing to be prompt and intelligent 
in sharing its exercises—the difficulty is 
with the leader; not always that he does not 
know enough about the lesson, and tell of it 
attractively ; but not uncommonly that he 
has set himself to inform the teachers out of 
his store of knowledge, on each week’s lesson, 
rather than to learn what they know about 
it, and to help them both to know and to 
teach that lesson.— The Sunday-School World. 








THE NEW YORK STATE SUNDAY- 
SCHOOL CONVENTION. 


l\HE New York State Sunday-School 

Teachers’ Association wili hold its 
twentieth annual Convention at Syracuse, 
June 8,9 and 10, 1875. Maj. E. E. Sill, of 
Buffalo, is Chairman of the Executive Com- 
mittee; Hon. Edward Danforth, of Albany, 
State Secretary, and Timothy Hough, of 
Syracuse, Treasurer. The other members of 
the Executive Committeeare: E. P. Slafter, 
Cortland; J. D. Prince, Flatbush; R. N. 
Newton, Albany; Hon. W. B. Edwards, 
Binghamton ; E.C, Wilder, New York; Dr. 
J. H. Helmer, Lockport; Hon. O. J. Har- 
mon, Oswego; H. B. Silliman, Cohoes; 
Benson Van Vliet, Poughkeepsie; A. G. 
Newman, New York; Maj. B. R. Corwin, 
Brooklyn; Wm. 5S. Taylor, Utica, and Thos. 
Dransfield, Rochester. 

The sub-committees are as follows : 

County and Town*@rganizations, and Mis- 
sionary Work—Danforth, Silliman, Harmon, 
Newton. 

Finance—Slafter, Edwards, Taylor, New- 
man. 

Programme for Annual Convention—Sill, 
Danforth, Wilder. 

Music for Annual 
Helmer, Prince. 

Preliminary Meetings—Helmer, Van Vliet, 
Dransfield, Corwin. 

A brief circular has been issued inviting 
correspondence with the several Committees 
in regard to their respective duties, and an- 
nouncing that early notice will be given by 
circular of all arrangements for the ap- 
approaching Convention. 

The Committee on Organization earnestly 


Convention—Hough, 





request the establishment of town as well 
as county associations throughout the State, 
which shall enlist and‘unite all Christians 
in active local effort to bring our entire 
population under Bible instruction. 

The Committee on Programme invite 
brethren in various parts of the State to 
suggest topics of practical importance to be 
brought before the Convention, and the 
names of speakers who expect to be present 
and would render valuable aid in their dis- 
cussion, in order that the various phases of 
the Sunday-school work may be duly con- 
sidered, and the meeting made one of the 
greatest value to all. 

The Committee on Preliminary Meetings ask 
voluntary co-operation in arrangements for 
union meetings at accessible points, to be 
attended by delegates on their way to the 
Convention. 





For The Sunday-School Times. 
RELATION OF THE SUNDA Y- 
SCHOOL TO THE CHURCH 
OF THE FUTURE. 


BY REV. W. H. H, MARSH, 


(SECOND PAPER.) 


N our former article we defined the rela- 
tion. In this, we propose to consider 
our duty as Sunday-school workers. If the 
views presented in our definition of the re- 
lation be correct, it is obvious that we who 
labor in the school of the present, have in 
our hands, under God, the means of deter- 
mining very largely what shall be the char- 
acter of the Church of the future. We are 
now sowing seed then to yeld its fruit. As 
in every similar relation, so here, the sowing 
not only precedes, but is anticipating and 
determining the character of, the harvest. 
It becomes us, therefore, to sow good seed and 
not tares, to lay broad and deep and strong 
foundations, so that the men who come after 
us may not have to deplore the imperfec- 
tions of our work, and wish we had done 
nothing, but may enter into our labors and 
do only the more because, under God, we 
were permitted to prepare the way. 

It is our duty to teach the absolute su- 
premacy of the Word of God. Self-evident 
and even commonplace as some of our read- 
ers may consider this position to be, we 
nevertheless emphasize it, because we believe 
it is now of superlative importance, and that 
the developments of the immediate future of 


“the cause of Jesus Christ will be such as 


must render the duty yet more imperative. 

We are now living in an age where of 
“making many books thereis no end.” We 
are a reading people and we are living in a 
reading age. Everybody reads and reads on 
all subjects. This is well. We thank God 
it isso. We would not wish it otherwise, 
We thank God that “ knowledge runs to and 
fro and that learning is increased.” But we 
must not shut our eyes to the fact that there 
is a strong current of skepticism running all 
through most of the popular literature of 
our day, and that this is true of much of 
the reading matter sought after by our young 
people, who devour it only the more greedily 
in proportion as fiction supplants fact, and 
as it adroitly suggests doubts concerning the 
good old ways, beliefs and practices of the 
fathers. The bold, open-handed attacks of 
a Strauss or a Renan or a Theodore Parker 
are not half so dangerous as the covert sug- 
gestions and sly implications, meaning so 
much more than they assert, to be found in 
much of the reading now in the hands of 
the young. 

We know that provision intended to 
counteract and arrest this evil is supposed 
to be found in our distinctively Sabbath- 
school literature. This, in recent years, has 
become a distinct department of literature. 
Writers devote themselves to its prepara- 
tion, and private publishing huuses and re- 
ligious publishing societies employ their 
capital in printing and distributing it. We, 
of course, do not charge that a current of 
skepticism taints such publications, though 
many of these books are written from the 
simple standpoint of the author’s necessity, 
to procure a livelihood; all well enough in 
itself, but not a sufficient reason for appeal- 





ing to the young mind, and not necessarily 
including the prayerful desire to communi- 
cate religious truth. The object is, there- 
fore, to please rather than to instruct, to 
entertain rather than to inform and build 
up character. To make an entertaining 
book is so manifestly the intention, that the 
author’s study is more frequently how to 
avoid the introduction of anything positively 
heretical than to give the greatest possible 
prominence and distinctness to those truths 
that save the soul. The works of Charles 
Dickens have just as much religious merit, 
and are as worthy a place on evangelical 
grounds in our Sunday-school libraries, 
as many books now found in them. The 
whole tendency is to create a distaste for 
solid reading and for rerious thinking ; and 
just because the Bible is a serious book, 
treating on the most important of all topics, 
we assert that much of the current literature 
of our day (we include a portion of that pre- 
pared expressly for Sunday-schools) not 
only supplants the reading of the Bible, but 
fosters a literary appetite that has no relish 
for the Bible or for books written on serious 
subjects in the spirit.of the Bible. Doddridge’s 
“ Rise and Progress” or Baxter’s “Saints’ 
Rest” are not so popular among Christians 
as they once were, and possibly, in view o¢ 
some present tendencies, may be less so in 
the next generation than in the present. 
The reason is obvious. 

Beside, “the day is coming and now is” 
when the absolute supremacy of the Bible 
will be the great question. It is becoming 
such now, and must soon become so more 
generally and more vitally. The Ritualistic 
movement on the one hand and the de- 
velopments and insolent assertions of a cold 
Rationalistic skepticism on the other, are 
forcing the issue. We are called to meet it 
in our day, and if we do not misread the 
portents of the skies now over us, the war 
.on this question will rage more fiercely in 
the next generation than in the present. 
But let the Sunday-school be faithful in 
teaching the supremacy of the Bible. Let 
this idea be fixed in the minds of the chil- 
dren of this generation, and whatever con- 
flict may be in the next, the end will be se- 
cured. We may do this thing. God has 
given us the opportunity. We owe it to 
God, to ourselves, to the children in our 
schools, and to those who shall enter into 
our labors, to see that those we teach are 
rooted and grounded in the belief that “ All 
Scripture is given by inspiration of God.” 

The next duty we mention is, that we im- 
part a knowledge of what is taught in the 
Bible. The child may be made to under- 
stand something of the Holy Scriptures. 
The pious Jew taught them to his offspring, 
and the law of Moses expressly enjoined 
that parents should teach them to their 
children. From a child Timothy had known 
the Holy Scriptures. He evidently had in 
his childhood been carefully instructed in 
them. Whatever else we may not teach in 
the school this must be taught, or else the 
great end of Sabbath-school instruction is 
not secured. We want our children to know 
what is in the Bible, that they may under- 
stand something of this divine revelation 
for which we claim supremacy. 

This may be urged by many arguments, 
but space forbids our even mentioning all of 
them. We, however, press but one. We 
urge the aggressive chagacter of the Romish 
system. This hoary hierarchy has avowed 
its opposition to the Bible. It has attacked 
it in the public schools in our country, as 
well as avowed in bitter terms its opposition 
to our public school system. The secret of 
this animosity is apparent. The Romish 
Church fears the general diffusion of secular 
and scientific knowledge. It fears still more 
the light shed by an open Bible in the hands 
of the people. 

The Bible is the most powerful of all 
weapons against this aggression. Train our 
children in the knowledge of its’ truths. 
Let the children of this generation, in our 
Sabbath-schools, grow up familiarized with 
the Bible and we shall have litile to fear. 
A similar statement might be made respect- 


ing the current skepticism of our day, and 
the possible direction that skepticism will 
take, and character it will assume, in the 
future; but we must content ourselves with 
this mere reference to it. As the Bible is 
the only bulwark of evangelical Christi 
anity, so it is the only iogical conclusion 
that we safely fortify ourselves against all 
foes, whether in the present or in the future, 
by thoroughly familiarizing our children 
with the contents of the Bible. 
door is before us. No generation ever had, 
in the providence of God, such an oppor- 
tunity as is ours. We have access to the 
children. We can teach them the Bible, 
and thus in advance of all conflicts arm 
them with the panoply of God’s word, so 
that in a few years they will be men of God, 
“ thoroughly furnished unto all good works.” 

It is our duty to seek the conversion of our 
scholars. This includes and insures all 
things else. If they are “born of the Spirit,” 
then “kept by His mighty power through 
faith unto salvation,” they are safe from 
Romanism and from skepticism. If we arein- 
different to this and content ourselves with 
indoctrinating them in a dead orthodoxy, 
they will grow up, having the form of 
godliness without the power. There 
are two dangers equally fatal to the 
Church of the future, in the relation 
the school bears to it, against which we 
need to vigilantly guard. One is, presuming 
that because we now carefully instruct the 
children in orthodox views, they wiil there- 
fore inevitably be converted, and thus enter 
the visible Church. The other is, by permit- 
ting ourselves, in the intensity of our solici- 
tude for their union with Christ’s people, to 
urge them to a profession «f religion when 
they are ignorant of its first principles and - 
have never passed from death unto life, 
Either cours? is ruinous, and if adopted 
must curse the Church of the future with a 
dead formalism as the only legacy left it by 
the Sunday-school activity of the present. 
But if now we seek the regeneration of the 
tens of thousands of children and youth we 
have in our schools, and thus secure the as- 
sent of the heart to the personal sway of 
Jesus, as well as the consent of the intellect 
to the truth he has made known, the Church 
of the future must be far more glorious than 
that of the present, because far more 
spiritual. 


An open 





A GREEK BIBLE CLASS. 





HE Chicago Tribune says that a novel 

feature of the Sunday-school exercises 
and studies at the Michigan Avenue Baptist 
Church, which is exciting considerable com- 
ment among Bible scholars, is a B.ble class 
under the control and teaching of Professor 
Boise, the eminent Greek Professor of the 
Chicago University. This class was organ- 
ized with the special object in view of the 
critical examination and study of the New 
Testament in the Greek language—com- 
paring the different English versions, getting 
at the various shades of meaning and con- 
struction which are embodied in the original, 
With such an able ‘teacher the class is 
proving ‘a great success, and as soon as the 
fact of its existence becomes more widely 
known, undoubtedly many students and 
scholars who are interested in the study 
both of Greek and the Bible, will avail 
themselves of the rare opportunity to re- 
ceive the instruction and aid of such a 
learned Greek scholar as Prof. Boise. The 
class meet every Sunday morning at the 
Bible class room of the Michigan Avenue 
Baptist Church. 





Tue Work In EnGLAND.—Under this 
caption the Sunday-School for 
March, says: “There is a general awaken- 
ing in Sunday-school matters throughout 
Great Britain. The schemes of the London 
Sunday-School Union, long advocated, and 
in a limited sphere practically illustrated at 
56 Old Bailey, are now spreading. Lec- 
tures, conversazioni, introductory classes, con- 
ferences, senior scholar entertainments, etc., 
are in vogue everywhere. Old Bailey had 
the idea, but a general revival of interest 
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was needed to make the idea effective. We 
believe, too, that Mr. Fountain J. Hartley’s 
visit to America, eighteen months ago, has 
had a good effect on the grand old Society 
of which he is so influentiala member. In- 
ternational fellowship is a good thing. Let 
us have more of it. When will Mr. Groser 
be here? And our good Episcopal Brother 
Steck—when may we give him an American 
greeting?” 





THE TEACHERS’ MEETING. 


BY THE REV. D, M. HODGE, 





[A paper prepared for the Universalist State 
Sunday-School Convention of Connecticut, held 


‘in Hartford, October, 1874, and requested for pub- 


lication in The Sunday-School Times. | 





E are told by Professor Tyndall, the 
eminent scientist, that, on one occa- 
sion, he was discussing various theological 
and philosophical questions with a man of 
considerable culture and of extended intel- 
lectual acquirements. The scientific man 
could not agree with the opinions of his 
friend in regard to the origin and destiny 
of the Universe ; neither did he presume to 
advance any particular theory of his own. 
His friend finally turned to him and said, 
“Surely you must have some theory of the 
Universe!” But the reply of the man of 
science was that he had not; that he had not 
even a theory of magnetism. His opponent 
was undoubtedly disappointed. He supposed, 
evidently, that it was the main business of 
the student of science, to get some theory of 
the Universe,—to take the whole “creation” 
(we are not yet ready to drop that word), 
into the little crucible of his mind and by the 
strong acid of scientific criticism, to test and 
analyze it until he could precipitate his in- 
dividual theory of its origin, constitution, 
laws and destiny. And because he had not 
done this, his friend was disappointed. Sci- 
ence was rot what he thought it to be. 
Experience, not Theory, Presented. 
If I may be allowed to. compare small 
things with great, I will suggest, at the out- 
set, that because I am appointed to say 
something about teachers’ meetings, it will 
probably be presumed that I have some 
theory of such meetings,—that I am an en- 
thusiast, not to say a fanatic, upon this sub- 


ject. Concerning teachers’ meetings, how- 


ever, | have no particular theory to advance, 
and if I am led to express, as strongly as I 
may, my convictions regarding certain fea- 
tures of the teachers’ class, it will be, not be- 
cause such convictions form a part of a fa- 
vorite theory; but because my experience 
in the conduct of teachers’ classes, both in 
the Sunday-school and in the public school, 
has given to certain impressions, the weight 
and importance of unquestionable truth. 
I advocate the teachers’ meetings, not on 
theoretical ground, but on the ground of ex- 
verience. 

Permit me, then, to say without further 
preface, that the first thing essential to the 
success of the teachers’ meeting is a reali- 
zation of its importance, I may say its abso- 
lute necessity in relation ¢o the best interests 
of the Sunday-school. It is possible to havea 
Sunday-school without the important adjunct 
of a teachers’ meeting, and such a Sunday- 
school may, possibly, amount to something. 
It may have its good results. But such a 
school will never accomplish all it ought to 
accomplish, all it has, within itself, power 
to accomplish. An average example of 
such a school may be easily described. 

A School without a Teachers’ Meeting. 


Its name is Legion. Its teachers are, to 
a considerable degree, indifferent to, or in- 
appreciative of, the mighty interests of the 
Sunday-school ; they do not realize that to 
their care, for an hour of every Sunday, are 
entrusted human lives that are immortal, 
and will meet tzem, showing the results of 
those Sunday hours, in heaven. They con- 
sider the Sunday-school—many of them do, 
at least—as a nuisance, a kind of necessary 
evil, invented to rob them of an innocent 
Sunday nap, or an hour of letter-writing. 
They are not in the Sunday-school because 
they love it, for too often they do not. They 
are there because the superintendent, pastor, 
or a committee of teachers, having begged, 
persuaded, argued with and urged them up 





to the limits of Christian patience, finally 
succeeded in convincing them that it was 
their duty to deny themselves and enter the 
Sunday-school. The scholars are listless, 
inattentive, disorderly, and are glad when 
the session is over and they are allowed to 
throw off, without further remonstrance, the 
straight-jacket of Sunday-school decorum. 
They think the teacher dull, prosaic, unin- 
teresting. And, oh, how many times are 
they right! How many times 
It is the Teacher’s Fault 

that he did not get the attention of his class ! 
How many times is it his fault that his 
pupils were not interested in the lesson! He 
was nut interested himself. The lesson did 
not absorb him. How could it absorb others 
through him? The teaching was not “in 
demonstration of the spirit and of power.” 
It was mechanical. A form of questions 
and answers was observed—too frequently 
with the answers omitted, or given by the 
teacher. Then the closing services were 
“performed,” books and papers were dis- 
tributed, and another disagreeable task was 
over. I do not. suppose I have described 
every teacher who does not attend a teach- 
ers’ meeting. There are teachers—and I 
thank God for them—who will devote them- 
selves to a patient, conscientious, studious 
and prayerful preparation of the lesson, 
whether they have the advantages of a teach- 
ers’ meeting or not. Against such teachers 
I have not a word to say. My words of 
criticism do not apply tothem. But roughly 
and imperfectly, not with careful analysis of 
individual cases, not with painful precision, 
but yet in a general sense, truly, I have 
described too many teachers and too many 
Sunday-schools. 


The Teacher Must Feel the Truth. 

This condition of the school, I am 
sorry to say, is more frequently, fruitlessly 
lamented and made a cause of discourage- 
ment, than remedied. And, yet, remedied 
at once it should be wherever it exists. The 
teacher not only cannot teach what he does 
not know himself; he cannot fitly teach 
what he does not feel, what has not more 
than interested him, what has not impressed 
and absorbed him. Before the blank paper 
can be printed with the news that is to agi- 
tate the world; with the poem that will 
be sung unheard in a thousand souls; or the 
speech at which tyranny and corruption 
tremble,—every letter that is used must have 
been imp upon a metal type and pro- 
duced in its proper order and proper place, 
and before you can impress the passive 
mind of a child with the teaching, the 
moral and spiritual lessons of a portion of 
God’s written Word, you must not only 
know what its meaning and its lessons are, 
but you must be deeply impressed with 
them. If the living interest of the lesson 
does not reach you, it will not reach any 
one through you. If the “enthusiasm of 
humanity” is not in your own soul, you will 
not be able to communicate it. If the di- 
vine fire does not kindle your own heart you 
will not kindle anything else. How dares 
any conscientious teacher, believing the 
Bible to be, in any sense, the word of God 
to his sinful and needy world, assume to 
stand between that word and the soul of a 
little child, as an interpreter of that word, 
without having given a single hour to the 
earnest consideration of the lesson to be in- 
terpreted and impressed; without having 
used every means of preparation for the all- 
important and eventful work ? 

The Quack 

who trifles with the body may be indicted 
and punished for his blundering and wicked 
work. God send us some salvation from the 
quacks who deform our minds and trifle 


with our souls. We demand of him who 


comes to heal us of our rheumatisms and 
dyspepsias, or to help in ushering our chil- 
dren into this fateful world, that he shall 
have passed years of his life in the most pa- 
tient and laborious study, that he shall have 
passed a rigid examination by acknowledged, 
competent, medical authority, and shall 
have merited its approval; and that, more- 
over, he shall be continually interested in 
the physical cure and health of his fellow 
creatures, so that no new epidemic shall 
come in its destroying power and find him 
unprepared ; no new discovery in healing 
science, or in physiology, escape his notice 
and his study. Yet we do entrust the 
souls of our dear childrer to the training 
and the care of teachers who have not only 
failed to qualify themselves, by any previ- 
ous course of study, but who will give to 
the preparation of a single lesson, or rather 
to the preparation of themselves for the 
teaching of that lesson, not even the one 
hour of their study and attention asked for 
by the teachers’ meeting. Never to the 
blundering mismanagement of such a 
teacher ought any human soul to be en- 
trusted, and I pray God to save our chil- 
dren, more and more, from such saddening 
moral and spiritual empiricism. I would 
have every teacher remember the words: 
“Whosoever shall cause one of these little 





ones to offend, it were better for him that a 
millstone were hanged about his neck and 
that he were drowned-in the depth of the 
sea. 

The Responsibility, 

There is a responsibility in this work 
which I would have every teacher realize. 
And when it is realized, then our teachers 
will conscientiously prepare for the all- 
important work it is given them to do. 
Whether in the teachers’ meeting or out of 
it, they will not fail to prepare the lesson. 
It would be unjust to many Sunday-school 
teachers to say that they do not appreciate 
the fact that they are inadequate to the im- 
portant work entrusted to them. I know 
that many of them do fully realize their re- 
sponsibility, and do lament their lack of 
both qualification and preparation. They 
come to us in despair, at times, asking to be 
released from the responsibility we have put 
upon them. Let it be understood, how- 
ever, once for all, that we do not complain 
of lack of qualification, but of lack of prepa- 
ration; that we do not complain that they 
have not had previous training in theology 
and moral science, in archzology and in the 
art of teaching, but that they do not prepare 
themselves for the efficient teaching of the 
lesson of each and every Sunday by itself. 
Any conscientious Christian, whose heart is 
in the work, can become efficient in the Sun- 
day-school by faithful and prayerful prepa- 
ration of the lesson. It is true that we must 
take such teachers as we can get. We have 
no right to demand that they shall under- 
stand moral science, church history and 
archeology, nor any one of these. Sucha 
demand would be unreasonable. Teaching 
is not their profession. Their week-day 
hours are often filled,‘as their necessities re- 
quire, by hard and wearying work. We 
cannot put the standard high without losing 
our best teachers. When we talk of the re- 
sponsibilities of teaching, we do not mean to 
discourage even asingle teacher whose heart 
is in the work. We only mean to demand 
that, in the entire week, one hour shall be 
taken from pleasures far less profitable, or 
from duties far less necessary, and that this 
shall be given to 

Faithful Preparation 


for God’s work in the Sunday-school. We 
have only the right to expect and demand 
that they svall be willing to enter heartily 
and earnestly into the preparation of the 
lessons, one at a time, as they occur. In our 
public schools, our best teachers invariably 
prepare themselves for every recitation, even 
though the subject is one they have taught 
term after term, and are supposed to be 
thoroughly familiar with. And I do not 
hesitate to say that the Sunday-schooi will 
continue to be in a too large degree a failure, 
that is to say, that it will continue to bring 
forth fewer and poorer results than we ex- 
pect of it, until there is a more thorough 
weekly preparation on the part of the teacher, 
followed as it must be necessarily by an in- 
flux of new life and interest into the school 
itself. 

From this point of our thought we can 
see not only the advantage, but 1 trust 


The Necessity of the Teachers’ 
Meeting. 

We may be told that the lesson may be 
prepared by the study and thought of the 
teacher without attendance at the teachers’ 
meeting. But were we to admit that the 
lesson can be as thoroughly prepared in this 
manner as in the teachers’ class, is it not 
true that, when left entirely to the indi- 
vidual, it is usually neglected, forgotten, or 
only hastily glanced at during such brief 
moments of leisure as the Sunday morning 
may afford? Is it not true that some of our 
teachers will come to the Sunday-school 
without having looked at the lesson, giving 
the poor and yet familiar excuse that they 
have had no time? Admitting, however, 
that our teachers will individually endeavor 
to prepare the lesson by patient study and 
careful thought; admitting that they will 
not forget it, nor neglect it, but will “take 
time’ to prepare themselves for the efficient 
teaching of the lesson of each Sunday, it is 
yet a fact confirmed in all our Sunday-school 
experience that in no other manner can the 
lesson be so rapidly and thoroughly pre- 
pared—rather let me say, in no other man- 
ner can the teacher be so rapidly and thor- 
oughly prepared to teach it—as in the 
teachers’ meeting. 

Home Preparation Not Enough, 

I have known teachers who prepared the 
lesson alone at home, who did not neglect it, 
nor pass over it lightly and thoughtlessly, and 
yet who came to the school without having 
perceived the one great, essential meaning of 
the Bible incident, event, or text under con- 
sideration. The one great truth they should 
have been able to impress with all their 
earnestness and force upon the minds of the 
children they have mivsed entirely. The 
opportunity is gone and will never come 
back. The truth may dawn upon them 
afterwards, when it is too late, and they will 
keenly but fruitlessly regret that they “had 





eyes, but saw not,” and, with all their study, 
failed to understand. The difficulty was, 
there was nothing to suggest the meaning, 
the great truth, which lay like treasure hid 
in a field, concealed in the words, or inci- 
dents selected as the subject of study and of 
thought. 
Friction of Thought with Thought. 


Rarely, if ever, does a well-conducted, 
“ live” teachers’ meeting, with its questions, 
discussions, criticisms, fail to bring out or 
to suggest, at least, the great central and es- 
sential thought. Emerson quaintly, but 
truly, says, ‘It is hard to mesmerize our- 
selves, to whip our own top. Concert fires 
people to a certain fury of performance they 
can rarely reach alone.” Again he says, 
“Tt is not new facts that avail, but the heat 
to dissolve everybody’s facts. Heat puts you 
in right relation with magazines of facts.” 
Nowhere can this concert, which by its 
sharp conflict of mind with mind—like the 
conflict of the flint and steel—strikes out its 
fire and its dissolving heat; nowhere can it 
be secured to the advantage of the Sunday- 
school, except in the meetings of its teachers. 
The individual mind, in the study of the 
lesson, catches upon some one phase or in- 
cident, the entire force of which may not 
have been seen before. Another studying 
the same lesson takes up a certain other 
phase or fragment, and in reality gets no 
further. In the preparatory meeting all 
these various views are presented and dis- 
cussed, Brought together, they will con- 
stitute a whole, a unity, and crowning all, 
will finally be found the real master-thought 
which needs to be given its pre-eminence, 
and to be impressed upon the minds of our 
scholars by all the earnestness we can gain, 
all the interest we can inspire, all the illus- 


‘trations we can summon to our aid. 


Discoverihg the Central Thought. 


Not always will this true master-thought 
be identical with the “ Central Thought” of 
our lesson paper; not always will it be 
what, in the beginning, we supposed it to 
be; for not infrequently it requires the pre- 
paratory meeting, with all its criticisms, all 
its suggestions, all its discussions to develop, 
define and impress it. I remember many 
instances in the lessons of the past year, 
when it wa- found that no question of the 
lesson paper really suggested the great trath 
which shone through all obscurity, and re- 
lieved us of all difficulty when once it had 
been discovered. But when this truth is 
discovered the mind of the teacher is filled ; 
the lesson has engaged his attention and his 
thoughts; he is charged with the subtle 
electricity of its glorious meanings; only as 
he comes into his class will he lose it, and 
then only by communicating it to others. 
The teacher, so prepared, knows how to 
teach. Though he knew nothing before, he 
knows all now. The lesson emanates from 
him. He is full of it, and overflows. Touch 
but the fringes of his garments, and you get 
it. 

A Practical Difficulty Met. 

If, after all that I have said upon this point, 
I amstill met with words like these: “What 
you say of the importance of the teachers’ 
meeting is unquestionably true, still we do 
not succeed ; our teachers cannot be made 
to realize the importance of the preparatory 
meeting; they will not attend,” I have only 
this to say. If you have teachers too indiffer- 
ent, or too lazy to attend, or to be stirred toa 
living realization of the interests committed 
to their charge, get rid of them at once. 
Suffer them not to trifle with the spiritual 
natures of your little ones. If you continue 
to entrust to them the growing and impressi- 
ble natures of your children, you will find 
those children growing up with the idea 
that religion is a stupid, dull affair, a bore 
and a nuisance altogether. Better is the 
most ignorant and unpromising man or wo- 
man in your parish, provided he or she has 
ordinary common sense and will attend 
punctually, promptly, the preparatory meet- 
ing—better is such an one as a teacher in the 
Sunday-school than the most highly edu- 
cated man or woman who is so thoroughly 
qualified (?) as to feel no need of such a 
meeting, or who is too lazy or too indifferent 
to attend it. 

Restraining the inclination of the natural 
man to confine my remarks entirely to this 
one thought of the importance and necessity 
of teachers’ meetings, I will briefly refer to 
a few practical considerations concerning the 
conduct of such meetings. 

Not Business Meetings. 

Preparatory meetings for the study and 
discussion of the lesson should not be to any 
extent at the same time business meetings. 
The teaching of the lesson, the awakening 
and developing of the spiritual natures of 
your children through the lesson, is one 
thing. The planning of a festival, the re- 
adjustment of classes, the securing of teach- 
ers, the collection or distribution of funds 
are entirely different things. When you 
meet to prepare the lesson, nothing but that 
should be allowed to absorbattention. You 
should feel that you are not to be hurried 
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by a business meeting, that you have plenty 
of time, that you have only one thing to 
study and to think about, and that one thing 
is the lesson for the coming Sunday. Defer 
all business to a special business meeting,drive 
out the demons of gossip and flirtation, even 
though it takes more than fasting and prayer 
to do it, and attend to nothing but the lesson. 
Remember that in the teachers’ meeting it 
is especially true that “you. cannot serve 
God and mammon.” 
Consider the Adaptations. 

Consider not simply the lesson itself, but 
the adaptation of each lesson to the thought 
of a little child If a message were to be 
sent to-day to San Francisco, we should 
need more than the message itself. There 
must be a line of insulated wire stretching 
through all the intervening distance. There 
must not be a break in that wire anywhere. 
There must not be a possibility of es 
electricity, of having it drawn off and waste 
in the irresponsive earth. In the teachers’ 
class consider well how you may best set up 
a line of communication to the scholar’s 
mind and heart. Get your telegraph wires 
right. Study your illustrations, the pictures 
you will draw up in the mind of the child, 
as aids in quickening his interest and gaining 
his attention. Prepare to send the lesson to 
the heart, and to send it there to stay. Get 
such illustrations as you find most direct and 
simple, such as do not draw the mind away 
from the lesson, to the story or parable it- 
self, but such as carry the lesson with them 
and fasten it in the mind. 

Allow No Switching Off, 

Let no member of the class be allowed to 
lead it off to questions of profitless contro- 
versy, or to discussion of his particular hobby. 
You are not met to settle, in one hour, the 
question of divine sovereignty, or the origin 
of evil. And when any teacher leads the 
discussion away from the subject of the 
lesson to such » Hoo as these, in order that 
he may exhibit the great light he has gained, 
you may safely treat him as an origin of 
evil, and unceremoniously extinguish his 
light. 

The Bible, Not Printed Questions. 


Always remember that you are to study, 
not any particular form of questions and 
answers, but the Bible itself. ‘The prepara- 
tory meeting should not discuss the meaning 
of somebody’s printed questions. If you 
want problems and answers, go to the arith- 
metic; if you want puzzles, buy a box of 
Chinese toys; but keep all these things out 
of the teachers’ meetings, out of the Sunday- 
school. Ifyou use the lesson papers, look 
over all the questions carefully, before going 
to the meeting and then—let them alone. 
It is not of the slightest consequence whether 
you can answer them all, or not. If you do 
not take the lesson papers, throw away your 
question-books; they are ‘“‘a weariness to 
the flesh,” and vexatious of the spirit; fur- 
nish your school with copies of the Bible 
and study that. 

The Relation of Truths. 

Study your subject in its direct relation 
to one greater subject. In the Old Testa- 
ment lessons you are not simply to learn of 
Moses and Aaron and Miriam, Jacob, Jo- 
seph and Pharaoh, you are to learn of God. 
You are to see how he approved of the 
righteousness of men and disapproved of 
their iniquity; how he blessed them, and 
rewarded them for their obedience and holi- 
ness, how he reproved and punished them 
for their sin. You are to see how the 
history of the past is repeating itself, 
on higher ground, to-day; how God 
punishes our ‘sin, so that “the wicked 
shall not go unpunished ;’ how he blesses 
our holiness and purity, so that “the right- 
eous are recompensed in the earth.” In the 
New Testament we are to study Jesus; the 
various modes in which his holy and divine 
life found expression; his sympathy and 
love for all; his sweet and tender spirit ; his 
gee and compassion; in a word, his 

eautiful, perfect life; striving so to learn 
and so to teach, that the intellect not only 
shall be enlightened, but the heart touched 
and purified; the persuasiveness of the 
gospel made apparent, and the children 
whom we teach made to adorn the Church 
and to inherit the kingdom of God. 

The Reward Sure. 


Oh, teacher, your reward issure! You 
will reap it in the satisfaction and the joy 
which it must give to feel that you have 
planted seeds of good in human lives; that 
you have led the souls of little children, 
dear to the God who made them, to the 
great Teacher of us all. You will reap it 
in the years to come, when you see rejoicing 
around the throne whereon the Infinite Love 
is shining in the radiance of His spiritual 
glory, the souls whom you have helped to 
lead into the light! 





One of the greatest nuisances in Sunday- 
school is to have a pompous leader of sing- 
ing, whose ignorance is in proportion to his 
pomposity. If he fails to make the children 





sing, he scolds them for his own blunders. 
He calls them boobies and dunces, because, 
as he says, they do not sing as he sings. To 
procure complete harmony, ask him to re- 
sign.— The Sower. 


Revival Work. 
(We shall welcome seuinoaaenibs and items 


for this Department from every part of the field, 
which is the world.] 








For The Sunday-School Times, 
A PENTECOSTAL SCENE. 





SERIES of religious meetings is now 

in progress in Vermont under the direc- 
tion of the State Executive Committee of 
the Young Men’s Christian Association. 
Many towns have been mightily moved by 
the Holy Spirit, and St. Johnsbury has been 
wonderfully vitalized and quickened. In 
preparation for the meetings in that town 
eminent Christian common sense was used. 
In the first place, a general and cordial 
Christian Union was secured, pastors and 
people meeting'to pray for a blessing. Then 
a thousand or so invitations were scattered 
through the village asking all to come to 
the meetings and hear business men talk of 
Christ. Nothing sensational, but a direct, 
manly way of putting things. 

Two of Massachusetts’s tireless workers, 
H. M. Moore, of Boston, and Robert K. 
Remington, of Fall River, members of the 
New England Executive Committee, joined 
their Vermont brethren and spent with 
them Sabbath and the Monday following, 
holding several meetings each day. Sunday 
was a day of power when the “form of a 
fourth” was almost visibly seen. Churches 
were crowded with tearful seekers after 
Christ. Monday morning, at nine o’clock, 
found hundreds at the prayer-meeting and 
scores of souls asking the great question, 
which has fallen from the lips of thousands 
all through the centuries, “‘ What shall I do 
to be saved?” Session after session followed, 
and each hour seemed to bring men nearer 
heaven. ‘The closing sessions in the even- 
ings cannot be described. Business men were 
there to testify for Christ. Women, before 
absorbed in fashion and frivolity, were seek- 
ing the pathway of true peace. It was a 
scene like that witnessed at the day of Pen- 
tecost. 

We are aware that cold, captious men will 
say to such things, “It is only excitement ;” 
“nothing permanent.’ But when keen busi- 
ness men, such as St. Johnsbury is famous 
for, are found at prayer-meetings, and in 
manly straightforward terms take hold cf 
the vital question, determined to find its so- 
lution, we cannot ignore the fact that some 
mighty power prompts to such action, 

God be praised that he works with those 
who prayerfully seek his guidance, and that 
he will bless united Christian effort ! 

S. E. B. 





A WORK OF GRACE IN PEORIA, ILL, 
EAR TIMES: A blessed work of grace 
has been in progress here since the 
week of prayer. Five orsix churches joined 
in union religious services, consisting of 
daily prayer-meetings morning and even- 
ing, a women’s meeting in the afternoon and 
preaching at night—the latter service being 
(after sermon) thrown into hands of laymen, 
each service ending in an impressive in- 
quiry-meeting, at nearly every one of which 
some souls were c.nverted. The number of 
conversions is probably over three hundred. 
Christians have been abundantly blessed 
in this work, their hearts enkindled with 
more love for their Saviour, and a deep in- 
terest in the salvation of souls. There 
seemed no unusual excitement, but a deep 
feeling, the result, it is thought, of earnest 
prayer among Christians for some time past. 
A noticeable fact is, that the bulk of the 
converts have been attendants upon the 
church, many of them older scholars in the 
Sabbath-school, very few being drawn from 
the classes who seldom attend church. In 
view of this fact, a revival of the union meet- 





ings is contemplated within a few weeks, to 
work for the salvation of the unconcerned 
and careless ; the city is to be districted and 
thoroughly visited by Christians, who will 
invite every one to the meetings, and con- 
verse and pray, with any who will permit it. 
We look for great things. God has given 
us a foretaste, and we now open our mouths 
wide expecting him to fill them. Let us 
have the prayers of Christians for Peoria. 
Yours, in Christ, an Os 





WHY WAIT? 





ee American evangelists are about to 
make London the scene of their labors, 
and Christians generally are looking for- 
ward to the result with interest. Among 
those who may be expected to come within 
the reach of their influence are elder scholars 
from our Sabbath-schools, and already teach- 
ers of such classes are beginning to feel 
anxiously hopeful. 

Now we have no wish to say one word in 
disparagement of these men, who, by their 
persistent, earnest and self-denying labors, 
have given proofs of the oneness of their 
aim, and that their sole desire is that souls 
may be saved and God be glorified; and 
assuredly we can but unite with those who, 
having been engaged in the work and whose 
names are a guarantee for soberness of 
judgment and stability of character, give 
thanks to God for the religious awakening 
which has taken place. 

But our sorrow and humiliation are 
aroused when we think how powerless the 
Churches seem to be. We know some good 
people who have been looking forward to 
the arrival of Messrs. Moody and Sankey, 
as the Lord’s people must have done of old 
to the advent of a prophet; as though the Word 
of Life could come forth only from their lips, 
and as though they alone were the channels 
of divine blessing. We believe that many 
of these people have offered more earnest 
prayers for Moody and Sankey than they 
ever did for their own ministers all their 
lives. 

But our word is to Sunday-school teach- 
ers; and we say to them, Why wait for the 
spirit of earnestness, and inquiry, and re- 
ligious conviction in your classes, until 
strangers shall come? You say, Because 
we have not the power which they have. 
Now let us for a moment consider that 
point. Wherein lie the secrets of their suc- 
cess—secrets, of course, which may be sought 
after, for all must admit that unless God’s 
Spirit animate us, and sanctify our powers, 
our efforts must all be in vain. 

Mr. Moody would be the first to refer his 
success, as he has often done, directly to the 
Spirit of God ; and he has this divine power 
because he seeks for it, and is conscious that 
it is “not by might, nor by power, but by 
My Spirit,” that souls can be saved. 

Then intense earnestness, a yearning love 
for souls, intimate acquaintance with the 
Bible, great personal influence, strong sym- 
pathy, ready adaptation, plainness of speech, 
forcible and appropriate illustration and 
directness of appeal, may be said to consti- 
tute his chief characteristics. Nor do these 
seem very unattainable. It is not to be ex- 
pected that teachers will have all these in 
combination, or to the degree in which they 
exist in Mr. Moody, but surely they might 
Strive to possess them to a greater extent 
than they do at present. 

They will see, if they reflect, that their 
position as teachers is manifestly adyan- 
tageous for the exercise of these qualities. 
They know their scholars intimately, or 
should do so; they understand their differ- 
ent temperaments, and their varied sur- 
roundings, so that their appeals can have a 
direct bearing, and a personal application 
which more public addresses must fail to 

There is so much scope for indi- 
vidual force of character and influence, and 
there are so many ways of following up the 
lessons of the class, 

We believe that the great value of these 
great religious awakenings, or that which is 
most likety to lead to satisfactory results, is 
the after meeting, where Christian men and | 
women seek to encourage and direct the re- 
ligious feeling that has been excited. Sun- 
day-school teachers have opportunities for 
holding such a meeting every Sabbath; they 
have only to observe the effect of their teach- 
ing, or failing any manifestation to select 
some one scholar most likely to be impressed, 
and then follow up the geperal exhortation 
in class by a direct personal appeal when the 
others have left. In many classes there is a 
great deal of religious feeling that is lying 
dormant, so to speak, and which is waiting 
to be called forth by earnest conversation 
and appeal. No doubt many of our elder 
scholars will be affected at the forthcoming 
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meetings, but the visit of the American 
oungeiite will prove a richer blessing to 
Sunday-schools if it serves to arouse teachers 
and officers to an intense earnestness of pur- 
pose in direction of the one aim for which 
they should labor—the conversion of their 
scholara.— The London Sunday-School Chvon- 


tele. 





TALMAGE’S FRIDAY EVENING 
PRAYER-MEETING. 


(Reported in outline for 7he Sunday-School Times.) 


HE lecture-room with the two ad- 

joining rooms in the rear were well 
filled. Dr. Talmage announced the 
opening hymn, 

“T love to steal awhile away, 
From every cumbering care.” 

After the singing, he read the 116th 
Psalm of David. Before reading he 
said: David had to contend with many 
troubles, although he was always full 
of thanksgiving. He was driven from 
his throne and his fortune, his family 
turned out bad and diseases were linger- 
ing in his body from the effects of early 
dissipation, and yet he was always full 
of thanksgiving. A good lesson for us. 
“T love the Lord for he hath heard my 
voice and my supplication.”” How much 
ought we to love him because he hath 
heard us. ‘“ Because he hath inclined his 
ear,” bent over unto me, as if stooping 
down to hear me. If ever a man can 
pray in earnest, it is when he is in 
great trouble. Now singing on the 
higher keys, now on the lower, one 
moment singing of God’s mercy, in an- 
other of his own distresses. He acknowl- 
edges he has been foolish. Who is there 
that has not sometimes played the fool? 
Who is there that is always walking on 
the mountain top? Do not wonder if 
you have sometimes gloomy moments. 
‘I was brought low and he helped me.” 
God has given you a great deal more 
than you ever have deserved. It is a 
good thing to come back after all our 
digressions and say, “I am thy servant, 
and the son of thine handmaid.” “You 
remember my mother, and the vows I 
have made long ago.” He does not say, 
I will make my vows, but, ‘I will pay 
my vows unto the Lord, in the presence 
of all his people.” What a presence is 
that! The presence of his people, 

The Kings and Queens of God, 
to all eternity ! 

At tne close of the reading and expo- 
sition of the Scriptures, Capt. Latham 
was called upon to lead in prayer, and 
the hymn was sung: 


“One there is above all others 
Well deserves the name of friend.” 


After which a letter was read by Dr. 
Talmage, requesting the prayers of the 
meeting for the conversion of a wife. 
It was as fullows : 


“I desire the prayers of those at this meetin 
that they should take the case to their closets an« 
pray for the conversion of my wife. I fear my 
prayers are not offered in faith. I fear that if she 
is not converted this winter she never will be, I 
ask it for her sake, for the sake of her children, for 
the sake of the dear Jedus.” 


Dr. Talmage remarked, that this letter 
should be the keynote of the meeting. 
If men in their business scatter their 
energies to their factory, their store and 
their mining operations, they will tail in 
one or all three. The successful men of 
the world are those who 

Do Just One Thing. 


Prayers lose their entire effect where 
you have too many axes to grind. Where 
a great many objects are presented in a 
prayer-meeting, such as a great benevo- 
lent institution and a tract society and 
the great charities of the country, &c., 
although each of these things is a worthy 
object, still the meeting will be a dead 
failure. 

I think we are here to-night with a 
desire to have the people saved by 
Christ’s eternal gospel. This request, 
just read to you, only starts up in the 
hearts of all this people the thought of 
some one near and dear to them. How 
many there are in the families of this 
congregation who know no more of Christ 
than it they had never taken the first 
step. First of all we 

Must Be In Earnest. 


Have we examined our own hopes to see 
if we are saved fully? Can it be we 
have had our names so long on the 
church books and have not found this 
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out? This is no time to talk about our- 
selves. It is time to talk about those 
who are not saved. We should wish as 
David Brainerd did when he said, “I do 
not care whether I live or die, or what 
distress come upon me if I can only save 
men.” Bring some prayer that will be 
irresistible with God. A man was once 
induced to go to church against his will. 
He stuck both fingers in his ears, He 
carelessly removed one finger and hap- 
pened to hear this passage: ‘“‘He that 
hath ears to hear, fet him hear.” He 
then took away the other finger and was 
40 impressed and convicted that before 
the day was over he found peace to his 
immortal soul, There are some here to- 
night 
With Fingers in their Ears. 
Let us bring all our wants and sorrows 
and lay them at the feet of Jesus. Does 
any one feel so infatuated that he thinks 
he can get along without Christ? Let 
that infatuation be broken. Like John 
Bunyan’s Pilgrim, put your fingers in 
your ears, but run toward the “ Celéstial 
Citv!” crying life, life, eternal life! 
The hymn: 


“There is a voice of sovereign grace 
Sounds from the sacred Word” 


was sung, when Dr. Talmage exhorted 
all to speak loud enough to be heard by 
all in the room. He said, not one-half 
the people hear you in your prayers in 
this meeting, because you speak so low. 
You should speak so loud that the most 
distant person in the room can hear 
you distinctly. Some ople think 
I speak too loud. But I do not. I 
arrange to speak so that the farthest per- 
son standing by the door can hear dis- 
tinctly. Speak out, brethren. You have 
a glorious message. You are not ashamed 
of what you are talking about, 
Let all the People Hear. 

Mr. Knight was invited to lead in 
prayer. The hymn, 

“ Stay, thou insulted Spirit, stay, 

Though I have done Thee such despite,” 
was sung. Mr. Cassidy prayed, and Mr. 
McCoy was invited to make remarks. 
Mr. Thompson prayed. After which Dr. 
Talmage spoke of a letter received during 
the week, stating that the Principal of a 
young ladies’ seminary on Fifth Avenue,in 
New York, had attended the Sabbath even- 
ing services, last Sabbath, and that his son 
was the first to rise for prayers at that 
meeting and had since found peace in be- 
lieving. This young man was in the 
meeting this evening to testify for Jesus, 
and to join the church next Sabbath. I 
want to tell you, brethren, that your 
prayers have been heard away up to Fifth 
Avenue, in New York. You may some- 
times think your prayers do not reach so 
far. Another young man came at mid- 
night one Sabbath evening, after one of 
our meetings recently, and knocked at his 
uncle’s door and said that he came to 
tell him he had found Jesus. 

Many young men in this meeting here 
to-night are making up their minds to 
follow Jesus while we are speaking. 
There is no one in either of these three 
rooms but feels the power of God 
mightily now in his beart or her heart. 
Ido not want any to leave this room 
to-night till they have found Jesus. 

A man arose in the meeting and said 
that his father and mother and his friend 
and friend’s wife, had been saved through 
prayer recently, The hymn, 

“From the cross uplifted high, 

God the Saviour deigns to die,” 
was then sung. Dr. Talmage said he 
thought there were some present who 
would like to say a word for Christ. 
One man arose, somewhat advanced in 
age, but he said he felt very young. 
He thought that by God’s grace 
through the faithfulness of several 
of the brethren he had been saved. 
One young man arose, and said, 
“ Last Sunday night I found Christ. I 
feel so happy to tell youof it. I am 
very happy.” (This was the young man 
spoken of in the letter, who lived in Fifth 
Avenue, New York.) One man arose and 
said he had been trying for twenty-five 
years to find Christ, and had but recently 
found him. Another said he had lately 
started out. He was homeward bound; 
his life had been spared; he blessed the 
Lord for his goodness and mercy,—for his 
deliverance. Dr. Talmage remarked, 
** How easy it is now to stand up for 
Jesus, compared with what it is when the 
Church is cold and dead. The tide has 
been steadily rising in this church for 
two years. On an average, fifty every 
Sabbath rise for prayers, This has been 
the case most of the time for two years 
past. 





“ Just as I am, without one plea” 


was sung, with a pause between each 
verse for silent prayer for 
Some Particular Person. 

At the close of the meeting Dr, Tal- 
mage announced the various prayer- 
meetings of the week, and especially the 
Sabbath morning prayer-meeting one 
hour before the service, in the corridors 
of the church. Come to this meeting, 
not with a worn-out and formal prayer, 
but with some new petition that God will 
answer. Comethou, and all thy house into 
the ark. The flood is coming. The 
whole Church of God rises up to give 
you this invitation. O, H. 





ORDER OF SERVICE 
OF THE 
Broadway Congregational Sunday- 
School, Norwich, Conn. 





8.00 P. M.—School rise and repeat the Golden Text 
in concert, and read responsively the 
Lesson forthe day. (School seated.) 
Supplementsry Scripture selections, by 
superintendent. 
Singing. 
Bible Reading, in harmony with lesson, 
by school. 
Scripture selections enforcing the cen- 
tral thought of lesson, by superint’d’t. 
Prayer, followed by the Lord's Prayer, 
in which all unite. 
3.10 “ The lesson taught in classes. 
8.45 ‘‘ Signal bell—Teaching service closes. Li- 
brary books and papers distributed. 
3.50 “ Two bells—Perfect attention. Notices. Re- 
port of Secretary. 
3.52 “ Singing. 
8.55 “ Review of lesson from the desk, by pastor 
or superintendent. 
4.10 “ Singing. 
4.15 “ Session closes with the repeating of the 
Golden Text, by the entire school. 





SUNDA Y-SCHOOL RECOGNITION IN 
GERMANY. 


T gives us pleasure to place the following 

item before our readers, We extract it 

from the Heidelberg correspondence of the 
New York Evangelist: 

“The other day I read in the German 
Sonntag-School Freund quite an interesting 
article—the account of the annual meeting 
of the Provincial Synod of Rhenish Prussia. 
For the first time in the history of the Sun- 
day-school movement in Germany, one of 
these influential ecclesiastical assemblies, the 
Provincial Synods, has announced itself un- 
qualifiedly in favor of the Sunday-school, and 
recommended it to the individual churches. 
Some of the smaller bodies, the subordinate 
consistories, have taken this action before. 
It would seem very odd for a.. American to 
read the report of the committee appointed 
to draw up resolutions on the subject. In 
America the question of the advisability of 
Sunday-schools has long ago been settled, 
and the best method of conducting them is 
the only one which is discussed. But this 
committee go very gravely to work to prove 
that the Sunday-school is not an evil, as is 
asserted by so many, but is really a most de- 
sirable institution. Herr Brockelmann (the 
Ralph Wells of Germany) is very much 
gratified with this triumph. It is owing in 
a great measure to the liberal disposition of 
the present Prussian Minister of Religion, 
who has addressed circulars on the subject 
to all the Synods.” 








The Independent is virtuously indignant 
over the stinginess of some churches to- 
ward their Sunday-schools, and cites the 
following case: A newly painted and 
refurnished church in a New England 
village was recently pronounced too good 
for use for children’s services ; hence, the 
monthly Sunday-school concerts, which 
had been among the most impressive and 
largely attended religious services in the 
village, were ruled out. A church which 
is too good for the children is not good 
enough for a Christian sanctuary; and 
those church members who are unwilling 
to give a placg to the children in their 
religious inclosure in this world are quite 
likely to find themselves separated from 
the children in the next world—and on 
the wrong side of the pearly gates at 
that. 





Books, 








THE CHILD'S BIBLE NARRATIVE: 
Being a Consecutive Arrangement of the 
Narrative and Other Portions of Holy 
Scripture in the Words of the Authorized 
Version. pp. 455, 8vo. Illustrated. Lon- 
don: Paris: New York: Cassell, Petter & 
Galpin. In this handsome volume we have 
still another attempt to familiarize the 
young with the Bible story. The multipli- 
cation of such books shows an increasing 
interest in the Bible training of childhood, 
and thus far is well. It is a matter of some 
concern, however, when so many helps of 
this kind are offering, that an intelligent 
principle of selection guide the parent and 
teacher. We do not mean to decide upon 
the comparative merits of the numerous 
‘‘Child’s Bibles” that offer. They must all 
be, in the nature of things, only preparatory, 
and look forward to a fuller and closer read- 
ing and study of the sacred page itself. 
Those that will most surely lead to this 
fuller after study are, other things being 
equal, most desirable. The present work isa 
selection of Bible portions, in the exact words 
of Scripture. So far as the selections go, 
they are certainly to be preferred to any para- 
phrase or story concerning them that could 
be written. But to do the work ofcondensing 
and eliminating necessary to adapt the work 
to its purpose, requires rare judgment and 
skill, and it is still a question whether a 
faithful paraphrase giving the whole scope 
and spirit of the narrative, and written in a 
style specially adapted to the child-under- 
standing, isnot equally desirable. Some con- 
tend thatitis. In either case, the attempt is 
to be encouraged. But it is confessedly a 
difficult field of juvenile literature. The 
volume before us is very attractive in all its 
appearance, within and without—the nu- 
merous illustrations being especially fine, 
and the whole make up in keeping with the 
publications of the house that issues it—a 
house that for many years has made a spe- 
cialty of handsome illustrated editions of 
the Scriptures. 

THE IMPEACHMENT OF THE HOUSE 
OF BRUNSWICK, by Charles Bradlaugh, 
is a bold, fearless philippic against the reign- 
ing family in England, the principal count 
in the indictment being that of frightful 
extravagance, which, through wars and 
other follies, has entailed no end of taxes 
and burdens upon the producing classes. 
The philippic is characterized by all the im- 
petuosity of the author in his spoken dis- 
course; and while we must presume that he 
tells many unsavory truths—as who may 
not, of any reigning family or administra- 
tion, kingly or republican?—we confess 
that they would come with greater weight 
from one who was seemingly calmer in 
judgment and freer from an undisguised, 
bitter hostility against the “ privileged 
classes."’ As a specimen of invective, the 
pamphlet isastudy. William F. Gill & Co., 
Boston, publish it. 

“THEIR CHILDREN.” By Mrs. Henry 
Steele Clarke, author of ‘The Marble 
Preacher.’’ Boston: D. Lothrop & Co. An 
original conception of a bronze figure in- 
closing a marble statue, made to symbolize 
the soul and body of a Christian warrior, is 
the basis of this striking story. By means 
of this little figure, a skeptical German sci- 
entist is made to renounce his errors and 
embrace the truth. The book appears to 
be a sequel of, or at least is a companion 
to, another of similar conception, called 
**Lombardo's Temple,’ or ‘‘ The Marble 
Preacher,’’ which we have not seen. It has 
considerable power as a story, and will be 
read with a fresh interest by intelligent 
young people. It is a desirable book for the 
Sunday-school library. 


SONGS OF JOY. By J. H. Tenney. 
Boston: Lee & Shepard. A new book of 
hymns and tunes, adapted for prayer and 
praise and camp-meetings. In the midst of 
the confusing abundance of similar books 
it is good to find one that is really worth 
buying and using. It is full of good things 
which bear singing over and over again— 
such as ‘‘ This I Did for Thee,” ‘‘ Where are 
the Nine?” *‘ The Love of Christ,’”’ ‘‘ Gently 
Lead us,’’ etc. About twenty-five pages are 
given .o the good old hymns and tunes our 
fathers and mothers loved, and which will 








bear to be sung time without end. If we 
should venture a criticism it would be that 
too much of the book is given to the ‘‘Happy- 
Land-far-far-uway’’ sentiment, instead of 
the present life of faith in Christ. A hymn 
about the angels and the land of rest is not 
so comforting to the troubled soul as ahymn 
about Christ, the present burden-bearer, in 
reach of every heart that needs his peace 
and rest. 


FLOSS SILVERTHORN ; or, The Mas- 
ter’s Little Handmaid. By Agnes Giberne. 
New York: Robert Carter & Brothers. The 
author of this story is one of the best writers 
in the ranks of juvenile religious literature. 
We always welcome a story from her pen. 
The present tale of a beautiful brotherly and 
sisterly affection is very charming. It can 
hardly be introduced into the household 
and not have its educating influence in 
promoting sweet unselfishness, and those 
other traits of character which are so lova- 
ble in the young. By all means, include 
the book in your next purchase for the 
Sunday-school library. 


THE FOREST HOME; or, Una and 
Pietro, is a little story reprinted from the 
English by The American Sunday-School 
Union,—but adding little to the value of our 
American Sunday-school literature. 


Crowning Testimony is the title of a pam- 
phlet uniquely gotten up, being a brief 
*‘ testimony” of the late Mrs. Phoebe Palmer 
to the “‘ Faithfulness of the Covenant-keep- 
ing God.” It is a fac-simile of Mrs. 
Palmer's hand-writing, and the last com- 
munication she ever wrote for the Christian 
public. The record of a ripe Christian expe- 
rience isin it, and it calls the reader to a 
higher and holier life of faith in Christ. 
Many of the friends of this remarkable 
female evangelist will regard this pamphlet 
as a precious souvenir. W. C. Palmer, Jr., 

— it from No. 14 Bible House, New 
ork. 

Dramshops, Industry and Taxes, is an ad- 
dress to the people of Mississippi, and now 
in eon “to all to whom it may come,” 
by A. Burwell, and published by the Nu- 
tional Temperance Society of New York. It 
is a forcible temperance document, worthy 
of perusal and of the serious reflection of all 
statesmen and patriots. 

A Concert Exercise, on the Names, Titles 
and Life of Christ, as prepared for the First 
Baptist Saaieg-echoel, of Worcester, Mass., 
by the Superintendent, has been published 
by Geo. C. Whitney, of that city. It is in 
the shape of a manual and cards, put up in 
a box, after the fashion of a game—the 
manual containing the exercises answering 
the purpose of ‘‘ directions,”’ the texts being 
prettily printed on 108 cards, which are 
meant to be distributed to as many scholars 
or participants in the exercise. It is in ready 
shape for immediate use, and will require 
little or no preparatory drill to employ it. 


The International Review. Vol. 2, No. 2. 
For March-April, 1875. New York: Inter- 
national Publication Company, 111 William 
Street. A sterling review, published every 
other month—having some of the ablest 
minds in the world of letters as its contribu- 
tors. The contents of this number are: 
1. Edgar Allan Poe; 2. The New York 
Gold Room ; 3. Hebrew Poetry; 4. Modern 
Spiritualism ; 5. The Supernatural as Evi- 
dence; 6. The Money Problem. With 
three thoughtful book reviews of ‘‘ Mental 
Physiology,” ‘“‘Scottish Philosophy,” ‘ Ori- 
ental and Linguistic Studies.” 35a year. 


The Economy of Christian Labor. The full 
address by the Rev. 8. R. Dennen, delivered 
before the late Massachusetts State Conven- 
tion, extracts of which we have been giving, 
is published by the Executive Committee of 
the Convention, and may be had of Eben 
Shute, No. 40 Winter Street, Boston. It is 
a handsome pamphlet, well worthy, from its 
intrinsic merits and extrinsic beauty, of 
preservation. 
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Insurance. 


THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSUR- 
ANCE SOCIETY. 

The Directors and Policy-holders of the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society of the 
United States are to be congratulated upon 
the exhibit made in their fifteenth annual 
statement, recently published. The assets 
reach, in round numbers, Twenty-six Mil- 
hon Dollars, and are securely invested in 
bonds and mortgages, United States and 


New York Siate stocks, and other equally 


good interest-bearing securities. The an- 
nual income from premiums and interest is 
close upon Ten Million Dollars. After in- 


cluding among its liabilities the sum re- 
quired by law and custom to be reserved 
for the payment of claims as they mature, the 
Society has a surplus of over Three Million 
Six Hundred Thousand Dollars. Out of 
this amount a large dividend will be made 
during the year to the policy-holders. The 
new business of the Equitable Life Assu- 
rance Society during the year 1874, notwith- 
standing the almost unprecedented depres- 
sion in trade, was Thirty-four Million Dol- 
lars. When it is remembered that since 
1859, the date of the organization of this 
Company, upwards of ninety Life Insurance 
Companies have been organized, and that 
more than sixty of these have passed out of 
existence, the public will see the import- 
ance of selecting for their insurance Compa- 
nies which, like the Equitable, can show a 
clean balance sheet, ampl: surplus funds 


and a flourishing business. 





For Throat Diseases and Affections 
of the Chest, ‘‘ Brown's Bronchial Troches’ are 
of value, For Coughs, Irritation of the Throat 
caused by cold, or Unusual Exertion of the vocal 
organs, in speaking in public, or singing, they 
produce beneficial results, 





EVERY spool of the Eureka Machine Twist is 
warranted fu.l size, and best quality. 





Special Notices. 








F. KUNHKEL’S BITTER WINE OF 

. LRON —A sure cure for Dyspensia or Indi- 
gestion, Weak Stomach, General Debility, Dis- 
eases of the Nervous System.Constipation, Acidity 
of the Stomach, and forall casesrequiri ga Tonic. 
Every bottle guaranteed or the money refunded. 
Price, $l. Get the genuine Ask for KUNKEL’, 
and take no other. Sold onty in $1 bottles, Be 
sure and grt the genuine. E. F KUNKEL, Pro- 
prietor, 259 North Ni th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





No. 259. TAPE WORM No. 259. 
Entirely Removed with pur: ly Vegetable Medi- 
cine, passing from the system alive. No fee unless 
the head passes. Come and refer to patients 
treated. Dr E, F KUNKEL, No. 259 North Ninth 
Street, Philadelphia. Advice free. Scat, Pin and 
Stomach Worms also removed. The m-dicine for 
removing al] others but Tape Worm, can be had 
of your as wo Ask for KUNKEL’s WorRM SYRUP. 
Price, $1 . F. KUNKEL, Phila., Pa. 17-8-4, 





WHITE'S SPECIALTY 


FOR DYSPEPSIA. 


This is the only i, efficient and safe master 
of such symptoms poy ow of appetite, heartburn, 
fae yoo of the heart, dizziness, sleeplessness, 
ancholy, constipation, wind, mental and 
physical debility, as well as many others which, 
f neglected, will soon fo = house we live 
im” beyond the reach of any remedy. 


From the Boston Journal. 

“ DysPpEzpsia.—White’s Specialty for this ag- 
ppeseting complaint has been thoroughly tested 

y thousands who have been ben efited by it, 
and are willing to testify to its efficacy.” 

I had “Dys ng twenty years, some- 
times able oo eat only the plainest food, and 
very little of that. I tried physicians and reme- 
- — ‘bys — Longnet of cP el . 

pest ty for ~ as entirel 
cured me. Igned) Mrs. B. L. Wrst f 

Vineyard aon Mass., Oct. 15. 

Prick, ONE DOLLAR PER BOTTLE. 
4@-For sale by all Druggists, and wholesale by 
JOHNSTON, HOLLOWAY & CO. 
602 Arch Street, Phila. 
JOHN F. HENRY & CO., 
8 College Place, N. y 
fot for ge enh Circular to the Proprietor, 
H. G@. WHITE. Cambrideeport, Mass. 85-6m 





Advertising Department. 


| Gap = g- MAGIC HAIR RESTORER 
contains no sulphur, lead, silver, dirt, or 
grease; does not crisp the hair or poison the 
brain; restores gray, mixed, red, light or faded 
hair to a beautiful soft. glossy brown or black, in 
from one to three ee a Each bottie war- 
ranted or mone nded. Sent to any address 
on receipt of price, $1 per bottle, Agric’ free of 
charge at the Depot and Office, 916 VINE STREET. 

Try it. @@> State where you saw thie card, 17-8-52 











TUTTERING.—LU. 8S. Stammering Institute, 
(Dr White), 4174th Ave ,N. Y. Best references. 
No pay until cured. Send for circular. 8410 








A Beautiful Set of Gum Teeth $15, war- 
ranted a to — ~~ solid goid fill- 
ings, $8; silver fillings, $1. New Yerk Dental Rooms, 
Established 1851. Dr. MEaDRR, 262 6th Avenne. 


17-7-52 











HOOPING COUGH, ASTHMA, 
CROUT P, and Rackin ~ hh cured aR 4 

Delavan’s Whooping- a | 

Sold at 6th and Wood Sts., Phila” aon 




















oat" as OR FITS Cured by the use of Ross’ Hgtapete 
Remedies. Triap Packaoe Pass. For cir 
culars, evidenee of success, etc., addres* 
, No. 257 Main Street, Richmond Ind. 
17-4-18e0w 


MUSIC BOOKS 


BEST FOR 
QUARTET CHOIRS. 


Thomas’s Sacred Quartets. 
Baumpbeach’'s Sacred Quartets. 
Back’s Motet Coltection. 
Baumbach’s New Collection. 
Back’s 2d Motet Collection. 
Church and Home. 
Hayter’s Church Music. 
Trinity Collection. 


Price of each book, in Boards, $2.50. In Cloth, $2.75. 


CLARKE’S NEW METHOD 
FOR REED ORGANS. 
By WILLIAM H. CLARKE. Price $2.50. 


Mr. Wm. H. Clarke, a distinguished organist 
and composer, was e pecially fort:mate in the 
compilation of this fine work. which sprang into 
popular favor immediately on its issue, has bad 
remarkable success, and continues to be the lead- 
ing method. Contains, in addition to instructions, 
a capital collection of Reed Organ music. 




















43~ All books sent, post-paid, for retail price. 
OLIVER DITSON & 00., CHAS. A. DITSON & CO., 
Boston, Til Br’dway, N. Y. 


Gospel Singer. | § 


PHILIP PHILLIPS. 
The Singing Book for all Sabbath Schools. 
JUST ISSUED. 
$30 per 100 copies. | Sample copy, by mail, 36 cts, 


Lee & Walker, °*°pntiaacipnia. 


GOSPEL SONGS! 


By P. P. BLISS, 

Is acknowledged to be the best Book ever 
issued for Revival and Sunday-School Work 
Specimen copy sent by mail on receipt of 30 cts., 
$3.60 per dozen, by 

JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati, O. 

IT IS 
Tae TRUOUTEL 


THAT 


GOSPEL SONGS 


BY P. P. BLISS, 


Is having a more extended sale than any Book 
of a similar character ever before issued. The 
demand for specimen copies (which are sent by 
mail on receipt of 30 cts.) is in nearly every 
case followed by large orders, showing that the 
contents of the Book are its sure recommenda- 
tion. Address all orders to the publishers, 


JOHN CHURCH €& CO., Cincinnati, O. 
jiyli-ly 


























- PHILADELPHIA 
WAREROOMS 
FOR THE SALE OF 
HST HY 
COTTAGE ORGANS AND ARION PIANOS, 
1308 CHESTNUT STREET. 











17-3-8 Zz. M. BRUCE & CO. 
For First-class Fignes, sent on trial 
Circulars free. - PIANO CO., 
$10 Broadway, ~ Y. Please state 
where you saw this notice. [ap18-52t 





Atlowestpric consistent with the = = en 
and guaranteed. Send Stamp for Catalogues. 


BE. & @. @. HOOK & HASTINGS, Boston, 


eon of nearly 800 organs, including the 
Six largest and most complete in oe country. 
Established 1827. 7-326e0W 





BE SURE AND CALL 
AT THE 


GREAT BOSTON 99 CENT STORE, 
227 North Eighth Street. 
list su: ~ gt thing ever befrre offered 
in the city, ar includes large at of useful 
and ornamental goods. 227 North EIGHTH or 
between Race and Vine. 17-8-1 


Their 

















A. J. WEIDENER, 
LAMPS, CHANDELIERS 


AND 


TABLE GLASSWARE, 
Nos. 38 South Second and 29 Strawberry Sts. 


&S@- llustrated Catalogue Free. “@& 
17-6-7eow—36—6e0W 











THE BALLOON GAS REGULATOR 
Is automatic, sensitive, simple in construction, 
durable and instantaneous in itsaction. It pre- 
vents all blowing and waste, all undue pressure 
on the pipes, secures steadiness of light, and 

SAVES FROM TWENTY TO FORTY 

PER CENT. 
No gas consumer can afford to be without it, 


Agents wanted everywhere. 


Address 
ADAMS & STICKNEY, 
National Savings Bank, 
Washington, D.C. 











HERR: 


one of the largest 

and most com pre- 

hensive Catalogues 

published; contains 216 

pages, over 300 fine engrav- 

ings, and gives full descrip- 

tions, prices, and directions 

for plantin ng about 1200 varieties 

of Vegetable and Flower Seeds, 

Bedding Plants. Roses, &c., and is 

invaluable to Farmer, Garde waar, and 
Florist. Address, D. M. FFR" 

Seedsmen and Florists, DETROIT, MICH 














-) SPOONER?’S 
Flower | Prize Flower Needs, 
Seeds. 5 SPOONER’S Boston Market 


Vegetable Seeds, 
Vegetable ,,Decsctars, Feces, cum 
‘tions, mailed free to a =, 


Needs. cant.’ W. H.SPOON 


Boston, a” 
17-2-8e0w 

















CARDEN 


MET 


AE. > 





Always Fresh tnd Rettable.—DKEER 8 GAK- 
DEN CaLEND .R, 1875, co. tains descriptive and 
pr Ticed lists ot ‘ egeiabie, Flower aud Grass Seeus, 
lants, Bulbs, Novelties and every GARDEN RE- 
QUISITE. Beautitully illustrated. Mailed free. 
Audress HENRY A. DREER, bey ee Pa. 
17-10-8=-36 6—18-6-1 








I will send 12 Flowering Plants for One Dollar 
choice from 100 ooh by MAIL OR EXPRESS. 
ILLUSTRATED nal hag ee 

describing all the Plants & 
Mailed for 10 cts. each. Aasrens 
° H, 645 Warren st., Boston, Mass- 


9-11-12 





REMIU M CHESTER Ww VHITE PIGS. —$15 aaah. 
$28a pair, Chester County MaMMoTH CORN; 
and Imported BeiGian Oats. 4%bs by mail, $i, 





ek, $2: 44 bushel, $3; bushel. $5. Circulars and 
Sample. Puc 3 of Seeds Free for 2 stamps, Ad- 
barr wt N, OYER, Parkesburg, Chester Co , Pa. 








1895. THE PENNSYLVANIA 


Fire Insurance Company, 
Philadelphia. 
Jacorporated 1825. 
Capital, $400,000.00. Assets, $1.572,139.92. 


JOHN DEVEREUX, President 
WM. G. CROWELL, Secretary. 17-7-52 


1875. 











BANISH CUMBERSOME SE’ T T EEs. 
Send for 
Descriptive Ctrcutar of the 





The Arrangement A ffording 
A Straight Seating for Lectures, 
A Curved Seating for Sunday-Schools. 


pee EVERYTHING GAINED—MONEY SAVED.~Gaa 
The National School Furniture Co., 


17-5-18 12k & LES WittraM St., N.Y 

















‘Emblems, Sentences 
and Texts. 

Silk Kanners $5 each. 
Banners for Interior De- 
coration 8&3 each. 
Stenciling done to order. 


83> Send for Circular. “GA 
T. J. POTTER, 

ROOM 32 BIBLE HOUSE, 
7-\0-45-7 New YorRK. 














Upholstery Decorations, 
FLAGS, c., 
FOR 
Bazaar of All ations, 


CARRINGTON, DE ZOUCHE & CO., 
Corner of 13th and Chestnut, Phila. 


ROBERT PATON & SON, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Chorch and School Furniture. 


Sanday-School and Lectare Room. 








With 
Adjustable 
Top. 

A Great 
Favorite. 





SETTEES, of Every Description, 
BLACK BOARDS, &c. 
No 26 Grove Street, New York. 


N. B.—Our Patent Reversible Settees are ac- 
knowledged favorites. 

Bleecker Street and 8th Avenue cars pass 
within one block of the door. 


ea_Send stamp for Catalogue. am-eowlyv 





WM. BURKHARDT, 
CABINET MAKER, 


No. 325 Harmony Court, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Orders of Every Description Received. 
17-2-6e0w 





WM. N. ATWOOD & SON, 


Furnishing Undertakers, 
No, 1216 RACE STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA, 


Hearse, Carriages, &c., furnished at the Shortest 
Notice. Personal at.endance at any hour during 
the night or day; W. JAMES “nos 

-10-52 


J. BAIR, Saccessor to 
H. 4. STUARD, Undertaker, : 5 
aor Wth and Filbert Sta Phila leaf-5: 


MENEELY & KIMBERLY 
BELL FOUNDERS, 


TROY, N. ¥. 


Manufacture a superior or, of BELLS. 
CHURCH ond CHAPEL BELLS « specialty 
w&@ Illustrated Catalogue sent free. 17-1-52 














BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 
Established im 1837. 











Superior Bells of Coupes and Tin 
mounted with the best ators Reng 
ings, for Churches, Schools 

‘actories, Court Houses, Fire dane 
Tower Clocks, Chimes, etc. Fully 


arrante 1. 
lilustrated Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, 
10? and 104 East Second St.,Cincinnatl 





eee 


t60, 


THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL TIMES. 


March 6, 1875, 





E would call attention to the advertisement | 
of our friend, Mr. Warp, in this day’s 


paper, who makes a SPECIALTY in sup- 
plying Sunday-Schools with Libraries and Requi- 
sites, We certainly can recommend his judicious- 
ness in selecting suitable Books in the absence of 
cominittees, 





“Advertising Department, 


UST PUBLISHED by CASSELL, PETTER & 
Y GALPIN, 596 Broapway, N. Y., “THe BIsLe 
Story,” a beautiful new book for the young, con- 
tains all the leading points of the Biblein the 
words of the authorized version, printed in clear 
type, handsomely illustrated by ue Dore,” and ele- 
gautly bound. The most beautiful book of ips 
kind. ## Agents wanted everywhere to canvass 
this and other popes works from same house. 

NNSYLVANIA AGENCY, 





THE aE tin. 
A NEW 


Sunday-School Magazine. 


For Pastors, Superintendents, Normal-Class 
Teachers, &e. 


(Not to interfere with the 8. 8. Journal.) 





For the Discussion of all Sunday-School Topics; 
the publication of Normal-Class Outlines; Nor- 
mal-Class Text-Papers ; Descriptions of Sunday- 
Schools; Institute, Convention and Sunday- 
School Programmes; Sunday-School News; 
Notes from all parts of the World; Valuable 
papers on Teaching; Sunday-School History 
Administration, &c., &c. 


J. NM. VINCENT, Editor. 


“Tt is altogether a good-idea, well begun—a 
credit to the cause. It is not designed to super- 
sede the S. S. Journal, nor to interfere with any 
other Lesson Helps. Indeed we claim it at once 
as an adjunct and supplement of our own paper, 
for itshould be taken by all who take The Times.” 
—Sunday-School Times. 


48 Pages 12mo. $1.50 per year, postage paid. 


Address 
Nelson & Phillips, Publishers, 
17-5-tf 805 Broadway, New York. 








Two Books for the Times. 


PREPARING TO TEACH. 
A NORMAL CLASS-BOOK. 


IT TREATS OF 


Bible Hotdenmces,............0000. by JoHN Haut, D.D. 
The Tabernacele,......... by E. P. Humpurey, D.D. 
Manners and OCustoms,....by W. H. GREN, D.D. 
Summary of Doctrine,...by F. L. Patron, D.D. 
How to Teach the Bible,..by J, BENNET TYLER. 

It is designed to bé a HAND-BOOK for Teach- 


ers, and for the especial use of TRAINING 
CLASSES, Large 12mo. Illustrated. Price, $1.75. 


Father Tompkins and his 


BIBLs. 
By Professor W1Lu1s J. BEECHER, 
of Auburn Seminary. 


Under the garb of a | eorniyen A it dis- 
cusses questions of vital importance with regard 
to the Bible, and meets prevailing forms of doubt 
and skepticism as to the inspiration, credibility 
and au enticity of the Scriptures, Farmer Tomp- 
kins, with his qv Biblearium,” is a character that 
impresses itself upon the reader vividly. 16mo. 
Illustrated. Price, $1.25. 








Address orders to 
JOHN A. BLACK, 
Business Superintendent, 
Presbyterian Board of Publication, 
1834 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





A - BENS REARLE BOOK,” Arthur's latest and 
DANGER! 


or. Gomtes in the House ofa Friend, 
The crowning work of this veteran of American 
literature has for its topic a subject affecting the 
social life of our whole people, and gives a terri- 
ble ews of the evil it on. Extremely fasci 
cont and sensational, it will be read with avidity 
by all. Jtlustrated and beautifully bound, are 
determined to introduce it into every family in 
the land, and offer unparalleled inducements to male 
and female canvassers. We want ageuts every- 
where, will send free, - pprlieatie m, terms and 
descriptive circulars, TODDART & CO. 
723 Chestaut Street, Philadeiphic 17-8-4 





ASSETS - ~ - ~ 


Similar to the ‘Friends’ Provident,” of England. Risks not 
Mortality. Prudent, straightforward, and economical management. Strictly Mutual. 
Business Men Wanted as Agents. 


Provident Life and Trust ‘Company, 
Or Ppilacdeiphia. 


~ = OVER $3,000,000. 
confined to Friends. Low rates of 


17.10-13e4w 





RICH INKS. 
FINEST PAPERS 
FAST PRESSES. 


NEWEST TYPES. \ \| 





FAIR PRICES. tinea 


MEAGHION GUARANTEED, 





IT WILL BE TO YOUR ADVANTAGE 


If you wish any 


Sunday-School Library Books, Rewards 
or Requisites, 
to write for a Catalogue to 
PERKINPINE & HIGGINS, 


17-7-26 830 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 

















- Sunday-School Papers. 


The Child _—— is one of the very best chil- 
dren’s paper published. Five copies, $105; ten 
pe ve $1.60, -paid. Morning « Light. an 
ight-page illustrated monthly for little folks. 
Right copies, $108, post-paid. Sin le subscrip- 
tions for either, thirty cents, a 
AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY, New York. 
Philadelphia, 1408 Chestnut Street, H. N. THIS ELL. 











E: and postpaid—T HE 
Ss E N BEVERLY BUDGET 
| the to $75 CA’ yy FRE all, at home or traveling. 

Xometting new. ddreas, The Beverly Co., Chicago. 








AGENTS WANTED FOR 
THE LIFE OF JESUS, 
FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 
A work presenting Christ to the young in a 
aud attractive 


more inte Manner than 
has ever before done. Agents always suc- 
ceed with i will have it for 


: Contalns bi0 quarto arto pages, with 
oes — with 
SPREE D a b0. gota 4 14 Bak- 
aa? St., New YORK. ge12-26t 





ADIES AT HOME, AND MEN 
who have other business, wanted as agents. 
Novel plans, pleasant work, @00p Pay. Send 
3-cent stamp for particulars. THE GRAPHIC 
ComPaNy, 89-41 Park Place, New York. 819-26t 





NEWSPAPER 


ADVERTIONG 


We receive Advertisements for insertion in any 
Newspaper published in the United States. 

Advertisers should send for our lists and rates 
before closing contracts for their Spring Advertis- 
ing Estimates furnished on s epplicatin. 

#@-Send for our Advertise eference Book. 
=. H.CHANDLER & COQ., 
H. : CHANDLER, V s¥Y MADISON &T., 
W. S. EpEs, CHICAGO, ILL. 
D. M. Lor. y 17-9-4 





\EA AGENTS “WANTED | EVERYWHERE. —The 

choicest in the world—Importers’ prices— 

largest Le in America—staple article— 

pleases every y—trade increasing—best induce- 

ente-dont waste time—send for Circular to 

~~ 43 Vesey St., N.Y. P.O. Box 1287. 
1 a 


All Sunday-School Workers, 
ALL SUNDAY-SCHOOL CHILDREN, 
All the Readers of the Times 


mys Should Patronize the Popular 
Dining and Ice Cream Rooms of 
G. BYRON MORSE, 
912 Arch Street, Philad’a. 19.46.82 








ON’'T GO WEST. but COME SOUTH ond 

unite with CHASE CITY COLONY, founded 

by Northern men and named after Chief Justice 

Chase, Good society, churches and schools, Cir- 

culars free. Address Chase foney ae. 
Chase City, Mecklenburg Co., 





§ PRINTING PRESS—Just Out. Prints 
1( a form 5 by 7}, inches. Send stamp for Cata- 
logue. W. C. EVANS, 50 N. 9th St., Phila. {10-13 








$52 Per Day at Home. Terms Free 
} $90) Address GEO. STINSON & CO., 
Portland, Maine. 





MONUMENTAL MARBLE WORKS, 
NEW DESIGNS AT MODER- 
ATE PRICES. 
J.WATERHOUSE, 
1831 ARCH Street. 


CONTRACTS MADE FOR VAULT# 
AND RAILINGS, 


MARBLE WORK in 
my30-52t 








| 


The Philadelphia and 
Reading Coal and 
Tron Company. 


REDUCTION 


IN 


PRICE OF COAL. 


JANUARY, 1875. 


(PER TON OF 2240 LBS.) 
In Yard. Delivered 


Broken, $5.50 - $6.25 
Egg, 7 ™ $5.80 ad $6.55 


Stove, - - - $5.80 - $6.55 
8S. Stove, - - $5.80 - $6.55 
Chestnut, - - $4.75 - $5.50 


Pea, - - = $3.40 - $4.15 
BEST QUALITY, 
THOROUGHLY SCREENED AND PICKED. 


Orders received by mail or at any of the Com- 
pany s Offices in the city. 17-3-13 





Mrs. W.H.Helweg. ] Established 1854. [P. Kessel. 
HELWEG & CoO., 


FINE BOOTS and SHOES, 
No. lt ARCH NP, PHILA, 


Gents' and Boys’ Boots, Shoes and Gaiters always on 
hand and made to or Repairing aalway's 
attended to. Ag-Orders from — Bw 
receive special attention. 














Voice Cultur 


Treatment of Stammering and all ener} "es 
of Speech at 
1224 Chestnut St. by M. F. EATON, 
Professor in National School of Elocution and 
Oratory, 1418 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
17-10-52t, 





WM. FEWSMITH'S SCHOOL. 


Rooms Central and Commodious. 
Instruction Thorough and Systematic. 
Pupils fitted for College or for Business. 
17-6-52 1008 Chestnut St., Philad’a, 





ELLWOOD CARPET CLEANING 
WV AND SCOURING COMPANY. 


CARPETS Taken up, Shaken and Relaid. 
Cleaned upon the Floor. 
Ojjice, 506 West Twenty-jirst St. 
West of 10th Avenue, 
JOSEPH WELLWOOD, Prop’r. New York. 
10 
selling TEAS a at IMPOR- 


MONEY castly mae by up clubs in 


ttin 

towns and countr a. Soe the ol ol eat Tea Company 

in America, Greatest Setarament Send for cir- 

cular, CANTON TEA CO,, 148 Chambers St , N.Y. 
‘10-4 











Price & Wood 


PROEALTHES 


ey ¢ ee" 
=e 


White Goods, Hamburg Légings, 
Flouncings and Insertings, 


RUFFLINGS, PUFFINGS & TUCKINGS, 
Ladies & Gents’ Linen Handkerchiefs 


BELOW REGULAR PRICES. 
TABLE LINENS, NAPKINS, 


BARGAINS AND TOWELS. 
*°* or» DRESS GOODS. 


Sheeting and Shirting Muslins at 
the very Lowest Prices. 


N. W. Cor. 8th & Filbert Sts. 


PHILADELPHIA. 
17-10-12-E. mo. Ist 











ALWAYS a0 ask ¥ your shoemaker for the PATENT 
WF aa BUTTON. They cannot come off. 
17-6-1 


CONSTANT EMPLOYMENT **cr‘renate.* 


week warranted. No capital required. Par- 
Seulars and valuable sample sent free. Address, 
with 6c. return stam 
10-13 C.HOSS,V Williamsburgh, N. Y 




















| 
| 
| 





COMBINATION 
BRACE. 

LATEST IMPROVEMENT. | 
*TNAWAAOUIKI Smaavi | 
QNV DOvad 
> INZLVd S.LLV8d 


PRATT’S PATENT | 
“SALUOddAS LULIS 








An erect form is the t basis of Good Health ; 
a contracted chest and stooping form 
are sure indications of approaching disease. To se- 
cure the one and avoid the other, wear 


PRATT'S BRACE. 
Retail Price of our Men’s 7. White Brace, with 
Plated Slides and Buckles, $2.25; Ladies’ do., New 
Pin and Slide, $1.50. Men's Buff, with Monogram 
Buckle, $1.75 Sent, post-paid, on ae of money. 
Send chest measure. For sale by principa! 
dealers, and by 


Cleveland Shoulder-Brace Co., Cleveland, 0. 


Mw ASK YOUR DEALER for PRATT'S BRACE. 
1)-4-EOW. 














If you wish to add good Books to your Library 
(and certainly no others should ever find a place) 
send to one who knows just what. and what not to 
send. 

If inconvenient to call, send old catalogue to 
ve revent duplicating, and, if our selection should 
ail to please, will exchange. 

Our stock comprises every possible requisite, 
such as Commentaries, Maps, Cards, Singin p0ks, 
&e., &e., that you may need. Liberal discounts 
allowed, with immediate attention to all orders in 
or out of the city. Theological and other Books 


in great variety. 
uw. Db. WARD, 
10-18 150 Nassau St. (up-stairs), N. Y. 





THE 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL 


IME 
Advertising Rates, 


TO ADVERTISERS. No advertise. 
ment will be inserted in “''HE TIMES,” 
that does not explain its whole meaning on 
tts face, and that is not guaranteed by « 


responsible name, 
p@p” The prices of advertising are: 
Each insertion (per line) - - - - BS cts 
For 8 month, 5 per cont. diserun 
6. ©. @ 
«13 “ 20 “ “ 


BUSINESS NOTICES—Special rates 

CUTS AND EXTRA DISPLAYS— 
Special rates. 

COPY for Advertisemenis must be on hand 


by Saturday of cach week, 
Address — 


JOUN WANAMAKER, 


Publisher, 
610 Chesinut St., Philadelphia. 
304 Fourth Avenue, New York. 




















